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THE VELVET GLOVE?? 


Its the same old problem over and over 
again how to get your supervisors, de- 
partment heads and foremen to use the 
“velvet glove” approach with employees. 
The business world is full of solutions to 
human relations problems—but practical- 
ly none of them really tell what human 
relations is all about! Clovd Steinmetz. 
Sales Training Director for Reynolds 
Metals Company, has taken a fresh ap- 
proach. He explains first what human re- 
lations is all about—and then how to 
motivate employees through an under- 
standing of the basic principles. 


He does this in a little bookle-—THE HUMAN TOUCH IN MANAGEMENT. In it the 
author spells out H-U-M-A-N T-O-U-C-H and makes each letter stand for an important 


basic principle: 


hear him out 


understand him 


H 
U 
M motivate him 
A 


acknowledge effort 


N news—keep him informed 


T train him 

O open his eyes 
U unique 

C contact 

H honor him 


For each principle, Mr. Steinmetz has a case history to illustrate the point. Your super- 
visory and middle-management people will find THE HUMAN TOUCH IN: MANAGE. 


MENT interesting and informative—and after reading it they'll do a better job of han 


dling and communicating with employees. 


Priced at only 25¢ a copy, you'll want to order enough for your entire supervisory and 
management staff. If you'd like to see a copy first, write on your company letterhead for 


a sample. 
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Edttor to Reader: 


ArtHur C. Crort 
and 
Doris D. Hay 


Be ee ee ee ee ee ee Me MS 


ZEUS 


HRISTMAS has always seemed to us an appropriate 

time to express gratitude for all the good things that 

have come our way during the year. And this year has been 
a good one. 

Of course, there have been sgme'ssmpy spots — weather 
discomfort from raigg snow, and hyrricanes for many of us 
in various parts of thegeuntry: the business outlook a little 
uncertain the last few months: the cold war a little colder; 
and now the usual run of Christmas affice parties, in spite of 
last year’s firm dicision, “Never Again!” But the feeling of 
good fellowship a in this season, the anticipation and 
joy on the faces of our children and grandchildren, the 
pleasure of giving and receiving and sharing—all make this 
the most satisfying and rewarding time of the year. 

We at Personnel Journal have much for which to be 
thankful. Our circulation has reached an all-time high, with 
many new subscribers being added each week. Our staff is 
established in brand new offices, with modern furniture and 
equipment, at 100 Park Ave. in Swarthmore, Pa. And all 
of us are busy planning many improvements for our publi- 
cation in the year ahead. 

And so, to our advertisers for whose support we are most 
grateful, to our contributors, our subscribers and readers, all 
of whom have made this year of growth possible for us, we 
say “Thank You” and send our best wishes for the holiday 
season, and a healthy, happy, and prosperous 1961. 


¥ 
: 
af 
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ou have probably heard about — even 
'Y thoees you have not yet taken part —in a 
“management game,” an imaginary situation in 
which you are required to take action, as the 
basis of an executive training program. An out- 
line of one of these game problems in which the 
manager was a personnel man, was described 
in the Journal of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors, in the August 1960 issue. 

In what he calls the In-Basket Game, An 
drew Daly, Manager of the Department of Ed- 
ucation of IBM, in Kingston, N. Y., gives a 
selection of ten communications to be answered 
by a new personnel manager within a short pe 
riod of time. Part of the training comes from 
the necessity of making decisions, but the plan 
also includes free discussion of the decisions by 
the participants. 

The article was written about a presentation 

made at the ASTD Pittsburgh Chapter 1960 
Workshop. It would be a good basis for a per- 
sonnel association meeting program. 
Jean W. Futter, Special Program Officer with 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in 
Alameda, California, has brought to our atten- 
tion a series of courses offered, without charge, 
at the Western Instructor Training Center. 

These courses are of increasing interest to 
industrial groups who are becoming aware of 
the need to develop their own capability to con 
tinue production in the event of a nuclear dis- 


aster. Instruction of personnel, decontamina 


tion of plant equipment and facilities, develop 


ment of fallout shelter areas, and monitoring of 
grounds surrounding buildings are offered in 
the course on Radiological Monitoring for In- 
structors. Contemplated for 1961 is a course for 
industrial executives which will combine the 
various elements of organization necessary for 
the development of a complete plan for indus- 
trial defense and production. The full course 
schedule for 1961 may be obtained by writing 
the Training Center. 





Tue INpustriaL Retations ResearcuH Assocta- 
TION, organized in 1947, with headquarters in 


Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi 
son 6, Wisconsin, recently issued an invitation 
to membership to all those professionally inter 
ested in industrial relations. This included peo 
ple from management, the unions, education, 
and government, as well as practitioners in law 
and arbitration. 

At the association's semi-annual conferences, 
papers are presented by union leaders, as well 
as management people, and the discussion that 
follows also represents the various points of 
view. Your Editor attended the last meeting in 
Detroit, and was impressed by the variety of 
experience represented there — a labor lawyer, a 


-; 
union president, and a bank personnel director 


debated with a professor and 


an employment 
agency executive during dinner. 

Research, as these people understand it, is 
nothing entered into as just a project, but is re- 
porting and assessing what is being done to solve 
the current labor-management problems, and to 
determine what the government's role in our 
free economy should be. 

The papers presented at the Detroit meeting 
of the IRRA were included in the July issue of 
the Labor Law Journal, Commerce Clearing 
House, Chicago 46, Illinois. 

Rosert SCHWITZGEBEL, in an article in our May 
issue on Incentives, mentioned a project in ju 
venile crime reduction, using the method of un- 
expected incentives. He reports that reaction to 
that project has been favorable enough to war 
rant printing a handbook on the topic, “Reduc 
ing: Adolescent Crime in Your Community.” 
Issued by the Behavioral Research Foundation, 
13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., the 
methods described are unique, hard-hitting and 
practical, and the results obtained over a two 
and one-half year period of interest to all those 
concerned with the steady increase in juvenile 


crime rates. 


In a Brier Nore on the last page of a concise (31 
pages) Management Guide to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as amended in 1959, Waldo Fisher gives 


advice to the supervisor who, he says, has a 





EDITOR 


tough job, as has the employee representative 
with whom he deals. Consideration for the at- 
titudes and feelings of the man on the other side 
of the management fence is important. 

The supervisor who can put himself in the 
shoes of the union steward can go a long way 
towards getting cooperation in fair solutions to 
everyday problems. 

This publication can be purchased for $1 
from the Book Store, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California. 


Is Expersence More Important than advanced 
academic training in Industrial Relations? In- 
dustrial Relations News reports on a survey of 
100 of the nation’s largest firms made by the 
Inland Steel Company, that only 1 of 6 com- 
panies say they prefer an industrial relations 
major on their industrial relations staff. It seems 
to us that it would depend to some extent on 
what was included in the college course, but we 
invite discussion of the subject. 

In an Evatuation of the effectiveness of grad- 
uate training in Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, most of whose graduates 
have been successful in getting personnel jobs, 
one of the questions was, what course do you 
wish you had taken? Twelve out of forty an- 
swering reported they needed a better back- 
ground in statistics, particularly in reference to 
personnel data. 

Roberta J. Nelson and George W. England 

presented this report in the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, September 1960. 
Unper tue Guipance of Dr. Russell Moberly, 
one of the founders of the A.S.P.A., a booklet 
of suggestions for programming and adminis- 
tering a chapter of the A.S.P.A. was prepared by 
a committee of the Jacksonville chapter, headed 
by Theo K. Mitchelson, Personnel Manager of 
State Farm Insurance Company, Jacksonville 
division. 

Many of the ideas could be used by the 
average personnel group, especially the method 


of program planning. The Jacksonville program 
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is planned {Pa calendar year wiitié cM Othcers 


serve from Ji? wo Juné: The six months over- 
=a-_ 


lap lets the new group get organized without 
worrying over current programs. 

Continuing their original practice, each 
meeting is planned by a different chairman op- 
erating under the guidance of an annual chair- 
man. This rotates the responsibility and gives 
every member a chance to serve on a program 
committee. A feature is the planning for and 
encouragement of five-minute presentations of 
any new developments in personnel administra- 
tion. There is competition to see which month's 
program chairman can produce programs which 
draw the best attendance or promote the most 
discussion. Attendance is excellent; it varies 
from 85 to go%. 

Every year each member receives a program 
interest questionnaire which includes a space for 
names of suggested speakers. 

Committees are set up for auditing, mem- 
bership, research, publicity, and public relations, 
legislative affairs, special projects, reception, at- 
tendance and budget, and every member takes 
an active part in the organization. 





How Far Art We Gone with machine teach- 
ing? How far can we go? The idea itself is 
relatively new to the public at large, but research 
by teachers and psychologists has been going on 
for years, and many companies and colleges are 
at work testing some phase of machine teaching, 
as one means of maintaining minimum accept- 
able educational standar ‘. 

We recently listened to an explanation of 
Skil-Guide, Inc. “Instruction by Machine.” 
sriefly, this is how the self-instruction machine 
they will produce shortly will operate. 

1. Student receives instructional material on 

film, in labeled cassettes. 

He feeds this material into the machine 
by a simple operation. 

He locks the film into a fixed registra- 
tion with the machine. 

He sets a dial to the number of frames 
in sequence. 

Frame #1 is projected on the screen be- 
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fore him. He writes his answer on part 
of a roll of film, synchronized with the 
film advanced to provide fresh paper for 
each answer. 
He pushes a button which simultaneous- 
ly reveals the correct answer and covers 
his own answer so that he cannot change 
it. 
By pressing a button, he marks his an- 
swer right or wrong, which also auto- 
matically allows him to advance to the 
next frame. 
He repeats the foregoing for the rest of 
the material on any sequence, usually 35 
to 100 frames. 
At the end of the sequence, he presses 
a review button which permits him to 
rewind the sequence and start again, but 
this time the machine stops only at those 
frames where his answers were incorrect. 
For further information about this and other 
teaching machines and teaching sequences, write 
Skil-Guide, Inc., 527 Lexington Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y. 
A Tratninc Procram which was based on a felt 
need and brought results was described by John 
Calhoon, Assistant to the Director of Manage- 
ment Development, North American Aviation, 
at a recent meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter 


of the American Society of Training Directors. 
After World War II the Merchants and 


Manufacturers Association were concerned about 


the need for methods for increasing production. 


As the program developed, the supervisors were 
taught to detect and analyze production prob 
lems. Later they began to originate and carry 
out their own training programs which cor- 
rected the situations that had been found to 
be at the bottom of the problems. 





Finpincs Asout THE INcrEAsED MoveMENT oF 
women into the labor market between the 1940's 
ind 1958 are reported in “The Changing Wom 
an Worker” by Georgina Smith. 

For the nation as a whole, the women’s 


portion of the labor force grew five times as 


much as the male segment and by 1958 ac 
counted for 64°, of the total labor force growth. 
This period includes the wartime manpower 
shortage, of course, but instead of tapering off 
after the war, the proportion has continued to 
rise, particularly in the lower paid jobs, pre- 
viously held by men. 


Equal pay bills have been introduced in 
every Congress since 1945, but so far none has 
passed, partly owing to the difficulty of deter- 
mining just what equal work is, as many jobs 
previously filled by men and now held by 


women have been modified in various ways. 


The bulletin is published by the Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations of Rutgers, 
New Jersey's State University. 


CoMPANIES ARE SPENDING A Lot oF Money on 
executive development programs, with generally 
excellent results. But what happens to the wife 
of a man who is being “developed?” Are com 
panies perhaps failing to realize a full return 
on their investment, by failing to follow through 


at home? 


What good, for instance, are physical exams 
and regular paid vacations, if an executive's wife 
is willing to jeopardize her husband's health in 
a frantic scramble to keep up with the Joneses? 
What is accomplished by a six months liberal 
arts course, if the schedule at home provides 
plenty of time for bridge and cocktail parties, 
none for reading or study? 

We have learned of a series of letters for 
‘organization wives” to be issued early next year 
which will discuss such things as keeping the 
budget balanced while still presenting a front 
worthy of company standards; cooperating with 
the company in keeping husbands healthy; run- 
ning a household when the “head of the house” 
is too seldom home; matching the executive's 


mental development. 


It seems to us that this new service fills a 
gap which cannot be filled directly by the com 
pany. If you are interested in learning more 
about it, write to Motivation, Inc., Springdale, 
Conn. for further details. 








The net effect of the June 1960 decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, pertaining to 
the arbitration of grievances, may well prompt management to take a different view 
of the value of voluntary arbitration. This author discusses— 





The Strange New 
Doctrine of Arbitration 


ot since the Lincoln Mulls’ decision in 1957 

has the subject of labor arbitration been 
subjected to such stern national scrutiny as it 
has after the last term of the United States Su- 
preme Court, with the resultant decisions per- 
taining to labor-management relations. Some of 
these decision so vitally affect the general rights 
of management that a review, from the indus- 
trial relations standpoint, might well be in or- 
der. Too often, the decisions of the highest court 
in the land are lost in the casebooks, or dis- 
cussed only in ponderous legal terms in the law 
journals. 

By way of review, the Lincoln Mills de- 
cision might be called a landmark case dealing 
with Arbitrators’ Rights, since in essence the 
Supreme Court dealt the labor arbitrator out of 
deciding the arbitrability of disputes under a 
collective bargaining agreement. In the case, 
grievances were processed and turned down by 
the company. The union requested arbitration, 
and the company refused. The union filed suit 
in District Court to compel arbitration. The 
District Court ruled that it had jurisdiction, and 
ordered arbitration. On the appeal, the Court 
of Appeals, by a divided vote, reversed, and said 
that it was for the arbitrator, and not the courts, 
to rule on arbitrability. Thereupon, the Supreme 
Court decided that the District Court was cor- 
rect, reversed the decision, and fashioned into 


1Textile Workers v. Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 77 Sup. 
Ct. 912, 40 CRRM 2113. 


By James L. CenTNER 
Personnel Director 
The Hess & Eisenhardt Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


law that questions of arbitrability must be de- 
cided by the Federal Courts, and not the States, 
nor the arbitrators. The peg of the law was Sec- 
tion 301 of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, to which the high tribunal pointed as the 
substantive law involved. 


Arbitrators are still arguing the tenets of 
this decision, and the role it will eventually play 
in the entire field of voluntary arbitration. Harry 
Shulman, the now deceased dean of American 
arbitrators, probably silently applauded Profes- 
sor Aaron's statement on this decision before 
the National Academy of Arbitrators: “Lincoln 
Mills presents us with a threat and a challenge. 
The threat és clear: if the present trend toward 
seeking the enforcement or interpretation of col- 
lective agreements in the courts, rather than in 
arbitration, continues unchecked, the relations 
between employers and employees will even- 
tually be governed, as Shulman warned, by 
agencies of authoritative control from above re- 
moved from the unique atmosphere of the par- 
ticular enterprise.”* The challenge, of course, 
was to prove that arbitration offers greater hope 
than litigation on the field of labor-management 
relations. 

Whether the challenge will ever be met 
seems debatable, in the path of the 1960 pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Court. Manage- 


2Aaron, Benjamin, “On First Looking into the Lincoln 
Milis Decision,” Arbitration and the Law, BNA, Incor- 
porated (1959), p. 13. 
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ment has seen its inherent rights pickpocketed 
for years by labor arbitrators, so it probably 
came as no great shock that it came off second- 
best in these landmark decisions just awarded. 
It is significant, however, that the entire field of 
labor arbitration was dealt a blow which, when 
coupled with the Lincoln Mills decision, could 
well spell the eventual end to voluntary labor 
arbitration as we know it today. 

The Court departed from the traditional 
emphasis on the derived authority of the arbi- 
trator in the Warrior and Gulf Navigation 
Company case; in which management fought 
for (and lost) its right to contract out work, this 
being a function of management. The contract 
between the parties expressly stated that “mat- 
ters which are strictly a function of management 
shall not be subject to arbitration.” So the com- 
pany refused to arbitrate, and the union, no 
doubt extremely conscious of the results of the 
Lincoln Mills decision, filed suit in Federal Dis- 
trict Court to compel arbitration. This court 
ruled for the Company, holding that contracting 
out is a function of management. The Court 
of Appeals affirmed that indeed, contracting out 
is a function of management. But the Supreme 
Court said the District Court and Court of Ap- 
peals were incorrect, and directed the District 
Court to issue an order compelling arbitration. 

Why? It’s hard to envision why—in direct- 
ing the decision, the Supreme Court adopted an 
entirely new set of philosophies, completely at 
odds with the environment, training, and ex- 
perience of industrial relations men, labor at- 
torneys and arbitrators alike. The court simply 
said the labor contract is sort of a living instru- 
ment, a “generalized code to govern a myriad 
of cases which the draftsman cannot wholly 
anticipate,” and concluded that every dispute 
must be arbitrated unless it has specifically been 
excluded from the agreement. 

But what about the clause that does ex- 
pressly exclude the functions of management 
from arbitration? The Court brushed this aside 
by stating that “strictly a function of manage- 


8Steelworkers v. Warrior and Gulf Navigation Co., 34 
LA 561. 


ment” might be thought to refer to any practice 
of management in which, under particular cir- 
cumstances prescribed by the agreement, it is 
permitted to indulge. But if courts, in order to 
determine arbitrability, were allowed to deter- 
mine what is permitted and what is not, the 
arbitration clause would be swallowed up by the 
exception. Every grievance in a sense involves a 
claim that management has violated some pro- 
vision of the agreement. And later “in the ab 
sence of any express provision, excluding a par- 
ticular grievance from arbitration, we think only 
the most forceful evidence of a purpose to ex- 
clude the claim from arbitration can prevail, 
particularly where, as here, the exclusion clause 
is vague and the arbitration clause quite broad.” 

The headaches this generalized reasoning 
will bring in the future to labor and manage- 
men alike, as well as to arbitrators and attor- 
neys, can be left to the purview of the individ- 
uals involved, and the subjectivity of their ap- 
proach. As an example, this new doctrine should 
just about quiet the waters of polite conference 
arguments on the subject of whether or not a 
management rights clause should be included in 
a collective bargaining contract. Up until this 
time, industrial relations men were pretty well 
split on an even division on this issue, but it 
would appear that those who held to the view 
that “management has rights, so why include 
them in a contract, and take a chance on limit- 
ing them?” will just about have to join those 
of us who maintained that the inclusion of a 
strong managements rights clause was essential 
to the labor agreement. In the light of the War- 
rior decision, we had all better reach for our 
contracts, and begin the ponderous inventory of 
essential management rights. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker, in a dissenting opin- 
ion, summed up the result of the majority opin- 
ion this way. “I understand the Court thus to 
hold that arbitrators are not confined to the ex- 
press provisions of the contract, that arbitration 
is to be ordered unless it may be said with posi- 
tive assurance that arbitration of a particular dis- 
pute is excluded by the contract, that doubts of 
arbitrability are to be resolved in favor of 
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arbitration, and that when, as here, the contract 
contains a no-strike clause, everything that man- 
agement does is subject to arbitration. This is 
an entirely new and strange doctrine to me. I 
suggest, with deference, that it departs both the 
contract and the controlling decisions of this 
Court.” 

Whether or not it was “entirely new and 
strange doctrine,” the Court applied it quickly, 
in the next case, involving American Manufac- 
turing Company. Here the Court compelled 
arbitration of a claim for reinstatement made 
by an employee two weeks after he had obtained 
a permanent workman's compensation award 
based on a 25° permanent, partial disability. 
The award clearly established the employee's 
inability co perform his job. The lower courts, 
holding for the company, ruled that the claim 
for reinstatement was “a frivolous, patently base- 
less one, not subject to arbitration under the 
collective bargaining agreement.” 

The Supreme Court reversed, and carried 
on with the premise that everything is fair game 
for arbitration. “The agreement is to submit all 
grievances to arbitration, not merely those that 
the Court will deem meritorious. The process- 
ing of even frivolous claims may have therapeu- 
tic values which those who are not part of the 
plant environment may be quite unaware.” 

This decision becomes a landmark one for a 
relatively hidden reason. Nowhere in any Fed- 
eral legislation is a “grievance” defined. If you 
search, not only the law, but arbitration awards, 
and standard texts, you will find no uniformity, 
or real agreement. Essentially, a grievance has 
been what the parties to a collective bargaining 
agreement say it is — nothing more. Now, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court has held that even 
“frivolous claims” are grievances, and subject to 
arbitration. The Court quoted Archibald Cox 
“The objection that equity will not order a party 
to do a useless act is outweighed by the cathar- 
tic value of arbitrating even a frivolous griev- 
ance and by the dangers of excessive judicial 
intervention.”® 

Management's remedy? I question whether 
management appreciates fully the therapeutic 


value, or cathartic relief that frivolous, patently 
baseless complaints render to it, but the prescrip- 
tion, short of not agreeing to arbitration of labor 
disputes in the first place, would be to pin down 
precisely what we mean by a “grievance,” and 
this definition would have to be something more 
concrete than the broad-brush answer that if a 
man thinks he has a grievance, he has a griev- 
ance. 

In the third case decided in this series, the 
Enterprise Wheel and Car Corporation, a re- 
instatement claim was submitted to arbitration, 
and the arbitrator had ruled in favor of the ag- 
grieved employee, granting him reinstatement 
with back pay, with a portion of the back pay 
extending beyond the termination date of the 
existing collective bargaining contract. The 
Company charged that the arbitrator had ex- 
ceeded his authority—this was under a principle 
of common law—and the Court of Appeals de- 
nied the enforcement of the award so far as it 
extended beyond the contract term, on the 
ground that this did, in fact, exceed the arbi- 
trator’s authority. Again, the Supreme Court 
reversed, holding that the arbitrator may deter- 
mine his own authority. “It is the arbitrator's 
construction which was bargained for; and so 
far as the arbitrator's decision concerns construc- 
tion of the contract, the courts have no business 
overruling him because their interpretation of 
the contract is different from his.” 

Now where are we? The strange, new doc- 
trine continues, and here is exactly where we 
are: 

1. Every dispute must be arbitrated, even 
those excluded, if the language of exclusion can 
be construed to be somewhat general. (Warrior) 

2. All grievances are entitled to arbitration 
(American Manufacturing Co.) 

3. The arbitrator determines his own au- 
thority. (Enterprise Wheel and Car Corp.) 


These new principles apply both directions, 


4Steelworkers vs. American Manufacturing Co., 34 LA 


559- 
bcox, “Current Problems in the Law of Grievance Arbi- 
tration,” 30 Rocky Mt. L. Rev. 247, 261 (1958). 
6Steelworkers vs. Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp., 34 LA 
569. 
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of course, and affect unions as well as manage- 
ment, but no skilled observer would even hint 
that the application is an even one. Very few 
management grievances ever are filed, or get to 
arbitration. Management does not use the “har- 
assing” or the “status” grievance—and these are 
precisely the grievances without foundation 
management does not want to see head down 
the arbitration trail. 

It will be no surprise to anyone if manage- 
ment’s attitude toward arbitration takes a new 
look at the bargaining table, and if management 
is reluctant to agree to voluntary arbitration 
under the weight of the decisions above. There 
are a few things management should do imme- 
diately. 

First, how does your contract define a 
“grievance?” Does it permit any or all com- 


plaints, real or imaginary, to qualify? Or does 
it restrict a grievance to a dispute about the 
interpretation or application of specific clauses 
of the agreement? 

Second, if there are areas of management 
right which you absolutely will not arbitrate, 
you had better insist that your management 
rights clause say so, specifically, and in direct 
language. 

And last, if you agree to arbitration, pin 
down specifically what the authority of the 
arbitrator is, and specifically what he may or 
may not do, in as precise language as you can. 

These actions may not provide healing re- 
lief—or even make arbitration seem desirable— 
but they may offer therapeutic value to manage- 


ment’s peace of mind. 
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The Personnel Manager — 
A Professional ? 


HERE is a great deal of talk about the posi- 
‘Lee that people in personnel hold in busi- 
ness and industry today. Is a man in this 
position a professional such as an engineer, a 
certified life underwriter, or an attorney? 

The word “professional” is used with reck- 
less abandon by many people in many occupa- 
tions, perhaps because of the increase in their 
occupational standards. A short time ago, only 
the doctor and attorney could really be called 
professionals. Now, people in personnel must 
themselves set their standards, must qualify 
themselves, as have those in the legal, medical 
and engineering professions. Otherwise it will 
not be possible to categorize personnel men as 
a separate entity, with definite and specific 
statements regarding the qualifications of the 
men who hold the personnel jobs, and the jobs 
the men are to hold. 


What's in a Name? 


In the first place, the name itself, “personnel 
manager” has caused much antagonism from 
other high level employees, and the name “per- 
sonnel man” connotes more than a _ personnel 
manager. If we say “personnel manager” we 
refer to one man in one company being the only 
man qualified to perform certain vocational 
chores—“personnel tasks” — which no one else is 
qualified to do. Yet we must’ remember that 
every supervisor, every manager, must perform, 
as part of his job, some personnel function. This 
is fundamental and generally agreed to be true. 
So we must start with some basic statements 
that cannot be repudiated. 

The citizens of our country—and for that 
matter, the world—are forming into two camps 


By Roy R. CUNNINGHAM 
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The pros and cons of “professionalism” 
have been discussed many times in our 
pages. People in personnel play a very 
important role in business and industry 
today. But are their jobs well defined, 
their abilities respected, their contribution 
appreciated? And can they be until 
standards of education, behavior, and 
achievement are established which will 
command recognition from those outside 
the field? 





—the employers and the workers. The goals 
of these two groups seem to be getting farther 
and farther apart, as unions and other groups 
are persuading workers to “see” things in par- 
ticular ways. We, as personnel men, must re- 
member that because we are members of man- 
agement teams, that does not automatically 
make our judgment right at all times. 
Personnel men want to be part of top 
management, yet many of their behavior pat- 
terns are a bit out of character, hardly on the 
professional level. First, let’s consider the em- 
ployment of new people. The personnel man 
was originally employed in many companies to 
help management and supervision recruit and 
hire new workers. Here the personnel man had 
a wonderful opportunity to demonstrate to man- 
agement just what good personnel people can 
do. Yet, look around you, and you'll find that 
new, young people are given the job of employ- 
ment interviewers, as their first assignment in 
the personnel department. We have forgotten 
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that this is the point of greatest contact. Good 
public relations can be built, future customers 
attracted, community good will established, and 
the referral of other applicants can take place. 
For example, an interviewer, very young, tells 
a worker he is going to be called if he is needed. 
“Don’t call us, we'll call you.” The employment 
interviewer is the employer to most people, and 
the attitudes here cause disappointments and 
also problems that top management must later 
solve. Many negative attitudes are caused by 
the positive ones stated by a man without the 
ability that maturity and education can give him. 


Where Do You Find Good People? 


Second. where are your new employees 
recruited? Without listing many of the sources 
where you can find applicants, there is really one 
reliable source for the caliber of the new em- 
ployee the personnel man seeks. It is obvious 
that this source is referrals of your present 
satisfactory and satisfied employees. But man- 
agement still feels that if there is an opening in 
the company, it must be hush-hush and secret 
until the new worker appears. What better 
recommendation can a new employee have than 
that one employee now employed referred him 
to the company for employment? Neighbors, 
friends, acquaintances, and even relatives often 
tend to have similar capabilities, even occupa- 
tions. A satisfied worker attracts other good 
workers. The proof—look at the departments 
with.a low turn-over arid you will note that your 
best workers have attracted other good workers. 
Trade and industry personnel may also be found 
through state employment services. When they 
know what you want, they can do a first class 
job. Their problem is the same as your prob- 
lem—what is wanted? 

Office employees, technical and sales people, 
as well as engineers and accountants, are fre- 
quently sought through private employment 
agencies. Remember that our original thesis 
was that management and workers are getting 
farther and farther apart. Witness the growth 
of unions and “professional” associations work- 
ing to move the employees into separate camps 


from capitalistic management. Locating these 
new people for your organization through a 
private employment agency results in the new 
employee paying a fee to go to work for your 
company. He is penalized because he was out 
of work and now finds that the fee he must 
pay is his “fine” for being unemployed or for 
wanting to change jobs. 

But look for a moment at the sole reason 
why any employee is hired. The employer hopes 
to make a profit out of the employee’s contribu- 
tion to the company’s goods or services. This is 
capitalism. When the new employee is saddled 
with a fee that may place him in difficult circum- 
stances, his attitude towards his job and the 
company may change, and not for the better. 

All of the countries that have voted for 
more government controls, more government 
bureaus, more socialism in the last few years— 
England, France, Italy, Spain, Germany—had 
the roots of dissatisfaction in this employer- 
employee relationship. Do we act in a wise 
fashion when we ask the employee to look at 
management as something apart and incapable 
of thinking about the well being of the em- 
ployees? The necessity of purchasing a job, 
paying for it, may force men to take positions 
on this issue. Can personnel men justify their 
positions by continuing to use private employ- 
ment agencies, with their exorbitant fees, when 
they work against the continuation of capitalism 


? Use recruiting 


and free business enterprise 
services that work for the company, paid by 
management, and do not penalize new em- 


ployees for being employed by you. 


The Older Worker 


The “professional” personnel man is also 
losing in the battle for the more mature man. 
It is a fallacy to repeat—“You cannot teach an 
old dog new tricks.” Any educated man knows 
these “old wives’ tales” are as absurd and foolish 
as the men who originally wrote them. Many 
times you have heard it said that the older man 
cannot join our retirement plan, cannot buy 
company insurance, cannot learn company ways, 
that maturity means slower work—all ridiculous 
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statements. There isn’t an insurance company 
in the United States that has ever told any com- 
pany it could not employ that man because of 
his age. The reason mature men are not em- 
ployed is that a mature man made the rule. 
Are they afraid of the competition? Protect 
yourself at all costs. Would a new and different 
idea hurt your company? The question to be 
answered is, do you, the department head or 
manager, have the ability to supervise a man 
who may have more innate ability than his 
supervisor? Management then becomes the 
problem, not age. 

Supervisory skills cannot be induced into 
minds incapable of the process of learning. 
Most supervisors, it seems, got their positions not 
because of their ability to learn to supervise, 
but because of seniority. These are the policies 
regarding seniority that personnel men and 
management decry in labor unions. Yet this 
same management will allow, condone, and au- 
thorize the same practice in foremen and super- 
visors. The American production of both goods 
and services is reduced when men are not uti- 
lized at their highest skills. Making a first class 
machinist, the best man in his department, a 
foreman in that department, may not be the 
best way to find a foreman. Improved techniques 
of selection for advanced positions, from fore- 
-man to higher management openings, must be 
found and utilized. 


Respect is Lacking 


The job now called personnel lacks the 
respect of other members of the management 
organization of a company for many reasons. 
We must look at ourselves, our own weaknesses, 
to see what there is within our jobs that makes 
us little better than clerks in the opinion of 
many managements. 

Many personnel men were once foremen 
or department heads and were given the job in 
personnel because they knew something about 
the policy of the company. These men inter- 
viewed, scheduled vacations, arranged for em- 
ployee benefit programs, but did not have the 
education or the training in personnel work 


that would enable them to become a manager 
in the full sense of the word. In other cases 
young men, fresh out of school, with a degree in 
personnel management, bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed, were employed because of their education. 
It appears that many personnel managers and 
psychology majors in colleges and universities 
take these courses because they feel that they 
can be of some help in a social service capacity 
to the poor, downtrodden working class of 
America which is so mistreated by the ogre 
capitalism. These bright young boys happen to 
“like people.” These are the danger signs. Yet, 
after management has experimented with these 
two groups, management then turns around and 
says personnel work is not any good. We should 
let the department heads and the managers do 
their own hiring and firing. 

Those of us who have acquired some degree 
of education and training as well as varied ex- 
perience in several types of business and indus- 
try can see quite obviously that it is up to us 
to raise ourselves by our own bootstraps and do 
something about this thing called personnel 
work. May I make some suggestions? 


New Name Needed 


First, let's do something about the name of 
our occupation. The word “personnel manager” 
is not a good name for what we are doing. Let 
someone who is competent choose something 
else, but let it be a new made-up word that will 
express the occupation. The word perhaps will 
be a noun form of some verb such as the other 
professions have used. An engineer is a man 
who engineers things. A doctor doctors people, 
and so on. Also I would suggest that those of 
us who are in personnel work, either for a 
corporation or for ourselves, set up levels of 
education and achievement that will justify 
some recognition of our ability from those out- 
side the field. The feeble attempts by one na- 
tional personnel organization included men who 
were engaged in so called personnel activities 
in companies commonly known as “sweatshops” 
here in our country. These are not personnel 

(Continued on page 271) 





When in Doubt, Run and Shout 


HE grapevine is one method of communica- 
tere on which no major improvements have 
been made since the basic patent was issued. 
The expression was used in Civil War time to 
mean a canard, a story set afloat to delude the 
public, and the grapevine has come down to us 
virtually unchanged. 

Let’s picture a vine-covered mill—one as 
big as Jack’s beanstalk and as preposterous— 
and then see whether we can find some answers 
to the industrial grapevine. The roots of this 
vine, we'll say, are in the main office. The main 
stem could be the VP in charge of manufacture. 
Branching out are the local plant manager, 
superintendent, and perhaps the union execu- 
tives. Beyond them are intertwined smaller 
branches, the supervisors, and they support, in 
turn, many individual shoots. You say that’s not 
a grapevine? That is the picture of normal 
channels of communication in industry? What 
happens, then, to change those lines into a 
grapevine? 

We know that if a rumor is to gain credence 
we must be ready to hear and believe or we 
must find some kernel of truth difficult to for- 
get. We have all played Pass the Word at 
parties and laughed at the garbled final message. 
Is it still a laughing matter when an industry 
depends on such an inexact device to communi- 
cate? In wartime we were warned that Careless 


Talk Kills. What can it do to a papermill ? 
There Are Advantages 


Not all rumor is essentially bad. Fear of 
what “they” might say has kept lots of people 
from having fun they shouldn’t have had any- 
way. There’s vital-statistics gossip of the coffee 
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When the facts are unknown, or can’t be 
found, the grapevine will flourish. And 
unchecked rumors can mushroom into ex- 
plosive situations, an evidence of poor 
administration that will end in seriously 
damaging a company’s reputation. 





break variety. Who's having a baby, who 
bought a new car, who broke an arm skiing, 
and it is of such that newspapers are made. 
If we weren't fond of people and curious about 
our world we wouldn't give a jugful. And 
grapevine contacts that keep industry informed 
about new developments are of legitimate eco- 
nomic value. 

Why do we gossip? For excitement? To 
gain attention? Play the bigshot? Make our- 
selves feel safer if we tear someone else down? 
Fear? Hope? Hate? Not very pretty words, are 
they. 

What kinds of rumors float around our 
mythical mill? Well, “they say” that the roots, 
the big boys, don’t know much about running 
a mill, “they're” divided among themselves and 
they can’t stand it overnight in this town. 

“They say” that profits haven't been so 
good lately and the main stem, the veep, has 
been told to produce “or else.” So, to save his 
hide he'll want ours, we suppose. 


With this mill’s horizontal progression of 


management a new batch of executives arrives 
as often as Christmas. We had one who 
preached “never put anything in writing,” and 
one who was never reached by the grapevine, 
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so he didn’t know what was going on until it 
was too late. And then there was the Ivy 
League man, a real “name-brand” product with 
the dress-for-dinner-in-thejungles complex of 
the British colonials. 

The Super was more our kind. He'd lifted 
himself all the way up to where he was and 
was gunning for the mahogany desk job. Mes- 
sages going north said the men were hard to 
handle, but he was the boy who could do it. 
And messages going south said that he was 
the only one who knew what he was doing and 
if the men would cooperate they'd be taken 
care of. The Roots were so inept they shouldn't 
be bothered with details. “New fellows won't 
stay long so don’t bother to give them any 
cooperation.” He wouldn't have anyone coming 
in there looking over his shoulder and making 
him look incompetent. 

Then there was the fellow with the battered 
stee] desk who, over a lonely bachelor beer, 
might confide that he really ran the place. He 
had contacts everywhere and by editing and 
trading information he controlled the channels. 
A real grapevine telegraph operator! 

Let’s say further that this was a mill in a 
new employment field. This was home and 
they really wanted to see the mill go. After a 
while they began to wonder. Who really knows 
what he's doing? Whom do we believe? 

So, the time comes when dividends are 
smaller, the Main Stem is fearful, the Main 
Branch appears to lack understanding and in- 
tegrity and the Super thinks perhaps the time 
is ripe. “The way they talk you'd think it was 
our fault they hired us,” the men say. When in 
doubt, run and shout. 


Destructive Forces 


Brass knuckles in union negotiations have 
been replaced by psychological warfare—divide 
and conquer, the whispering campaign, the be- 
low-the-belt strategy. Rumor can be a form of 
tyranny; can play upon our fears, our prejudices, 
our suspicions, our superstitions, until we have 
lost all common sense. Every home in this town 
sat huddled like the ancient Egyptians awaiting 


the angel of death. 

And then the strike ended. Many jobs had 
been consolidated, many more had left the 
“sinking ship,” good men had been warned 
away. They had to have those poor devils’ jobs, 
the men said, and now they give us bread and 
circuses. What's their game this time? 

What went wrong here? What happened 
to normal channeis? What happened to opera- 
tions? 

William H. Whyte, Jr., author of The Or- 
ganization Man, says flatly, “When ‘cliques’ and 
‘grapevines’ become superactive it is a sure sign 
of maladministration; they can grow only in a 
vacuum.” Grapevines are most troublesome in 
plants where union officials and management 
distrust one another. Grapevine telegraph, that 
most humanly inaccurate of media, flourishes 
when information cannot be seen in black and 
white and when the source is questionable. The 
spirit that animates relationships throughout 
the organization determines whether the mill 
will make paper or make rumor—and paper 
has a greater market value. Management would 
do well to deal promptly with panicky rumors 
before they can mushroom into an explosion of 
serious proportions. And certainly never break 
faith by using the grapevine for its own ends. 


Coping with Rumors 


Boston scotched wartime rumors by print- 
ing rumors and factual explanations in the news- 
papers. Lockheed, at Marietta, Georgia, used the 
PA system and letters home to relay facts when 
a rumor ran rampant, but an estimated 30,000 
man hours were lost in one week’s time. In 
each case, the destructiveness of rumor was 
realized. And in each case the technique was 
effective because the sources of information were 
considered trustworthy. Education and candor 
are the best defense. 

Character-assassins and person-removers, the 
deliberate propagandists who spread rumor to 
further their own ends within an organization 
or to manipulate from without—influence the 
stock market with a rumor, for instance—the 

(Continued on page 276) 





Evaluating Your Company’s 
Staff Personnel Functions 


N THE private sector of our economy, business 

firms are cost conscious and profit oriented. 
Every activity performed within the firm should 
have an economic purpose and contribute toward 
the profit goal. Through organization processes 
modern management provides a_ structural 
framework for grouping and coordinating the 
diverse effects, skills, and intellects of many 
functional specialties. The emphasis placed upon 
each and the coordination of all, largely deter- 
mine overall company profit-ability. It follows 
then, that top level management should periodi- 
cally evaluate the relative necessity, contribution, 
and importance of each separable function and 
activity, including personnel activities. 

In this regard, determination should be made 
as to the direct or indirect relation of the activity 
to the attainment of overall company profit 
goals. This, of course, applies across-the-board, 
but we shall be concerned here only with an ap- 
praisal of staff personnel activities. The pro- 
cedure developed can with facility be adapted to 
other separable functions as well. 

Each personnel activity needs to be evaluated 
in terms of its necessity for the continuance of 
primary operational activities. Formally stated, 
this first primary criterion is defined: 


“That the Personnel Activity is Necessary for the 
Continuance of Primary Operational Activities 
Contributing Directly to Company Profit (or 
Cost) Objectives.” 


Normally, we can think of many services 
provided by the “staff” to the “line” as being sec- 
ondary contributions. The order or manner in 
which staff and line functions are mixed and 
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The author outlines criteria for appraisal 
of staff performance, as applied to the 
personnel department, and describes how 
their evaluation can enable management 
to realign responsibilities with resultant 
greater efficiency and lower costs, thereby 
improving the corporate profit picture. 





related, largely determines the relative efficiency 
with which primary ends are attained. Economy 
and efficiency do not just happen. They must 
be built into the organizational pattern and prem- 
ised by defined standards of quantity, quality, 
time and expense. Then, based upon established 
interrelationships, management determines rela- 
tive efficiencies of the organization in attaining 
primary operational objectives. It follows, there- 
fore, that each personnel activity be evaluated 
in terms of assistance given the line in maintain- 
ing operational efficiency. This second criterion, 
formally stated is: 


“Assists in Maintaining More Efficient Opera- 
tional Management.” 


Another important facet of personnel ad- 
ministration is that to a great extent personnel 
objectives are collateral objectives. These are, 
admittedly, important values, but should not be 
allowed to become ends in themselves, nor to 
compromise the attainment of primary opera- 
tional objectives. Collateral values and objectives 
are not the ones for which the organization ex- 
ists. Nonetheless, however, they are important 
considerations. The emphasis upon sound hu- 
man relations in the work situation stems from 
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organizational requirements necessitating attain- 
ment of collateral objectives. It is through the 
practice of sound human relations principles that 
enlightened management secures employee co- 
operation, interest, initiative, and full produc- 
tion. The success of the organization depends 
upon the successful integration of human rela- 
tions objectives with the primary objectives of 
the organization. Only by integrating employees 
into the work situation in a way that motivates 
them to work together cooperatively and pro- 
ductively so as to achieve maximum satisfaction 
of their economic, social, and psychological 
needs is an organization able to effectively and 
efficiently accomplish its primary purposes. A 
third criterion, then, is: 


“Assists in Maintaining Sound Human Rela- 
tions.” 


The specific duties of a staff organization 
are determined by delegation of service responsi- 
bilities and related authorities from line manage- 
ment. Successful accomplishment of these serv- 
ice objectives requires the maintenance of a sec- 
ondary line organization within the personnel 
staff. This secondary line is necessary to main- 
tain effective control and direction of staff per- 
sonnel in the performance of secondary service 
activities. Each personnel function, then, needs 
to be weighed in terms of its necessity for main- 
taining the staff personnel secondary line organ- 


CRITERION 
. “Necessary for the continuance of pri- 
mary operational objectives.” 


Il. “Assists in maintaining more efficient 
operational management.” 


III. “Assists in maintaining sound human 
relations.” 


IV. “Necessary to maintain operation of the 
staff personnel function.” 


V. “Contributes to Operational Conven- 
ience.” 


The author has attempted to use activities 
that are normal to the typical personnel depart- 
ment and are easily recognizable and fairly well 


ization. Although such functions are necessary 
to the staff personnel organization itself, this is 
a lesser criterion than those previously discussed 
and is accordingly given less weight. Formally 
stated, this fourth criterion is: 


“Necessary to Maintain Operation of the Staff 
Personnel Function.” 


Certain functions and sub-functions of per- 
sonnel programs contribute to the company op- 
eration so indirectly that it is difficult to justify 
their inclusion within any of the above criteria. 
Particularly, in a thorough and detailed analysis 
of all personnel sub-functions and activities, it 
seems both necessary and advisable to provide a 
sort of “catch-all” criterion. This fifth criterion 
is defined as: 


“Contributes to Operational Convenience.” 


It is clear from the above statements of 
criteria and the objectives they serve that signifi- 
cant variations exist in relative importance. In 
order to rank activities within this frame of ref- 
erence, it is necessary to assign relative weights 
to the criteria. This involves value judgments 
on the part of managers in each company using 
this approach. The emphasis placed upon a 
personnel activity in one company is expected 
to be different from the emphasis or relative 
importance ascribed to it by another. Across-the- 
board primary values placed upon the established 
criterion by the author, are indicated below: 


Objective Classifica- Relative Weight 


tion Served Assigned 
Primary 10 pts 


Primary 8 pts 
Collateral 7 pts 
Secondary 5 pts 


Secondary 2 pts 


standardized in their application. This classifi- 
cation presentation is given without full defini- 
tion and description, due to space limitations. 
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Appraisal of Weighting 
If we now list activities by their relative 
point weighting, we come up with the follow- 
ing: 
27 Posrits 
Organization, Procedures, and Methods 
25 Points 
Grievance Procedures 
Position Classification 
Position Classification Review 
Wage and Salary Controls 
Labor Relations 
20 Points 
Developing Policy and Issuing Procedural In- 
structions 
Determining Development and Training Needs 


Employee Understanding and Orientation of 
W & S Administration 

17 Points 

Promotion and Transfer 

Employee Benefits 

Planning for Training and Development Activi- 
ties 

15 Points 

Monitoring Personnel Actions by Supervisors 

Employee Performance Evaluation 

Communications 

Employee Incentive Awards 

Health and Safety 

Executive and Supervisory Development Pro- 
grams 

Records and Files 

Reporting 


13 Points 
Follow-up and Appraisal of Development Pro- 


grams 


10 Points and below 

Recruitment 

Employee Services (9) 

New Employee Orientation (9) 

Management of Personnel Office Activities (5) 
Position Structure Guidance (2) 

The above listing and ranking of activities 
in relative order of importance is not offered to 
any particular firm or management as a valid 
assignment of values applicable to its situation. 


Each management can, however, apply this ap- 
proach objectively and put the process of evalu- 
ation, and the criteria offered, to practical use. 
Many managements may find this approach pro- 
vides a means of reappraising emphasis placed 
upon one activity or another. Such analysis may 
also point toward a more effective realignment 
of responsibility assignments causing a reshuf- 
fling of staff personnel duties to the line or from 
the line to the staff department. In any event, 
the resultant should be greater efficiency, lower 
costs, and an improved profit picture. 





Personnel Manager—A Professional? 
(Continued from page 265) 
men and are not entitled to be members of this 
certified group. Any personnel man who will 
work in a company that exploits its employees 
certainly does not qualify for membership. 
Standards and ethics should be established 
and written as has been done by Certified 
Public Accountants. These men have caused 
the accounting profession to be highly respected 
for the achievement, the standards, and the ethics 
of its members. Whether a personnel man 
works for a corporation, or as a consultant, 
just as the CPA may be either in a company or 
in private employment, should not make any 
difference. The standards set up should include 
relationships between the personnel man and 
his employer. A definite system, accepted by 
the employer as to the general nature of the 
position of the personnel man in the corpora- 
tion, should raise the opinion of corporation 
executives regarding the personnel man, and 
establish his position firmly. Proper staff rela- 
tionships will enable both employees and man- 
agement to benefit from the professional counsel 
and assistance offered by this qualified man. 
Fundamentally then, the position of the 
present personnel man must be changed. This 
change is possible only through a certification 
system copied from a group like the CPA's. 
The respect, the dignity, and the remuneration, 
due a man of this status, will not be awarded 
until these things have been accomplished. 





How to Measure 


ou may safely question a business man's 
partes or his ability to judge whiskey, but 
if you would completely alienate him, merely 
hint that he is not a very effective judge of 
people . . . “Well, I may not know much about 
psychology, but I never make a mistake sizing 
up people!” 

It is a little strange that technical people 
have all been trained in one or another form of 
the scientific method. Yet when they tackle the 
problem of appraising people, they discard any 
semblance of science and rely on intuition. This 
in spite of the fact that it can be scientifically 
demonstrated that intuition in such matters is 
not very reliable. 

It is a law of nature that if we can measure 
any characteristic of a human being and if our 
sample is sufficiently large, the measured results 
can be plotted in the familiar normal (bell- 
shaped) distribution curve. This will apply 
whether we are measuring foot size, sex. drive 
or what we loosely call intelligence. If, how- 
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Asiuity or Tecunicat EmMpLoregs 


an Engineer 


By Richarp W. Trevoar 
Engineer of Outside Plant 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 
New Haven, Connecticut 





Is it true that in considering which of 
several people to promote, personal judg- 
ment and intuition often play as much of 
a part as do the results of various tests 
for measuring human capability and po- 
tential? The author thinks so, and would 
like to see a sounder basis for appraisal. 





ever, we ask for a supervisor's appraisal of 
people and plot these results, our curve will in 
all probability be a J-shaped curve. A supervisor 
perceives of his “people” as a remarkably su- 
perior group with a few hopeless cases and very 
few “average” individuals. 

We are all, to some extent, afflicted with 
this myopic perception of our own and other 
people’s abilities. We fail to realize that for the 
most part the world is populated with “average” 
guys. This postulate can be and has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated. If we need further con- 
vincing of the fallibility of intuitive appraisal, 
we might cogitate about any parent’s perception 
of his own children. 

You might well argue that this can not be. 
We have been using intuitive appraisal in 
industry for years and it works, doesn't it? Well, 
yes, in a sense it works. But frequently industry 
would be better off to pick names out of a hat. 
Is it too difficult to recall individuals who have 
prospered in business, but would have diffiaulty 
managing a hot dog stand? 

In any jungle there is a tendency for natural 
leaders to rise to the top. This is to be expected 
if the Darwinian principles are valid. In human 
society this may occur, but on the other hand 
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a megalomaniac named Adolph Hitler gained 
control of a great nation—and almost the civi- 
lized world. 

We, as supervisors, blithely appraise our 
subordinates’ “ability to learn.” How presump- 
tuous can we get? The learning process is only 
vaguely understood by psychologists and neurol- 
ogists, but we set ourselves up as experts and 
make a positive rating that may affect an em- 
ployee’s entire career. 

Similarly, we rate a man on what we call 
“judgment.” When a subordinate’s decisions 
consistently coincide with ours we naturally 
conclude that he has superior judgment. A per- 
tinent question might be: whose judgment is 
being rated? 


Standards Needed 


Fortunately, this picture need not be as dark 
as the foregoing would indicate. Once we are 
willing to concede a modicum of fallibility in our 
intuitive judgment there is some hope for effec- 
tive appraisal. First, however, we must form a 
clear concept of why we are concerned with ap- 
praisal. We are trying to measure a man’s 
effectiveness in a particular job. We are not 
trying to select a husband for our daughter. 
We must have performance standards that are 
realistic. 

Before you gloss over that one, hold on a 
minute! Do you really know what performance 
standards are? Can you produce performance 
standards for your own job? This is a relatively 
recent concept and it is far different from the 
vague job descriptions with which we are fa- 
miliar. Basically it is an attempt to reduce job 
requirements to components which are measur- 
able. 


We have available to us some very effective 
tools for measuring various facts of human 
capability and potential. As an example, it is 
possible to administer a battery of tests to an 
individual and, with proper interpretation of 
the results, predict how successful he will be as 
a salesman. Another series of tests is designed 
to measure a person's ability in analysis of cir- 
cuitry and maintenance of electronic equipment. 


Caution: the administration and interpretation 
of such tests should not be undertaken by the 
uninitiated. A thorough understanding of the 
principles of validity and the limitations of 
testing procedures is a must. 

It is, of course, sometimes difficult or even 
impossible to measure some qualities. How, for 
instance, can we measure drive? And yet this 
is normally a vital characteristic. If an employee 
has all the qualities we seek, but can’t get out 
of bed in the morning, his value becomes some- 
what questionable. It may also be that we would 
have some difficulty with a jet-propelled whiz- 
bang who would tend to keep an organization 
in a constant state of turmoil. 

Using more sophisticated procedures, indus- 
trial psychologists are making considerable head- 
way in such areas. For our purposes, we may 
merely note that such procedures do exist and 
hurry on to “safer” ground. 


Observation and Analysis 


We have not yet mentioned our most con- 
venient and potentially our most effective meas- 
urement tool—an intelligent, perceptive observa- 
tion and analysis of the individual’s performance 
on the job. Again, let’s not forget the perform- 
ance standards. What exactly do we expect 
from the man? How well have we explained 
this to him? 

Equally importantly, we should make a 
determined attempt to ascertain the employee's 
views in the matter. How does he perceive his 
job? What does Ae regard as the important 
features and the inconsequential? How does he 
think he is doing? 

Such information can only be gained by the 
skillful use of interviewing techniques. Suffice 
it to say that nobody ever learned anything 
while he was talking, and there are times when 
even a supervisor should listen. 

Perhaps in some far distant Utopia we may 
be able to order from some technical institute a 
male engineer with an I.Q. of 165 and a cogni- 
tive learning index of 135 and an executive 
potential index of 95°%, etc. Even if Big Brother 

(Continued on page 285) 





As You Were Saying— 


IS THE TAIL 
WAGGING 
THE DOG? 


Essrs. Koprowski and McClintock in two 

previous articles have given us their views 
about job evaluation. Among many expressions 
of opinion received as a result of their divergent 
viewpoints, is that of Mr. T. H. Messerlie, whose 
six years of experience as Wage and Salary 
Administrator for Eli Lilly & Co., Inc. of Indian- 
apolis has included overall responsibility for job 
evaluation and salary classification with a com- 
pany employing more than 10,000 people. He 
writes: 

In several significant respects, the thoughts of 
these two gentlemen appear to be at opposite ends 
of the spectrum, which is, unfortunately, all too 
often used to label some concepts and/or methods 
scientific, and others unscientific. The opposite 
ends of the spectrum referred to in this instance 
seem to be a highly structured job evaluation sys- 
tem (scientific) on the one hand, and a not so 
highly structured system (unscientific) on the 
other. Secondly, these discussions which emphasize 
systems or methods overlook or tend to devaluate 
the important role of the line or staff evaluators in 
producing sound job relationships. Recognizing 
and defining the line supervisor’s role, as well as 
that of the staff evaluator, will have much to do 
with the establishment of these sound job relation- 
ships. If those who are given the responsibility for 
job evaluation can accept and work with these 
assumptions: 

1) that systems which are neither highly struc- 
tured nor completely unstructured can be 
effective if properly understood, 

2) that the evaluator’s ability is considerably 
more important than the method which he 
uses, and 
that the line supervisor’s role in evaluation 
is fundamental if acceptable results are to 
be produced—acceptable to both line and 
staff, 


then possibly practical job evaluation can be devel- 
oped, implemented, and maintained whether or not 
the system is highly structured. These assumptions 
are mutually dependent each upon the other. The 
effectiveness of the system, regardless of the degree 
of structure, is usually dependent upon how well 
the individual entrusted with its use perceives its 
limits. By the same reasoning the individual's 
effectiveness, be he line or staff, depends, to a great 
extent, upon how comfortable he feels about the 
system he utilizes as an adjunct to his own abilities. 

In job evaluation, as in many other of the 
programs intended as management tools, the com- 
bination of principles which would produce the one 
best approach never seems to be discovered. There 
is always something missing. Rarely is the oppor- 
tunity presented in which a program can be devel- 
oped or revised in such a manner that difficulties 
or weaknesses are completely overcome. In the 
process of exchanging one concept or program for 
another, we invariably are placed in the position 
of exchanging one set of problems for another. 
Realizing this, our best hope, then, is to examine 
very closely the value judgments employed in the 
development of all of our programs to insure as 
nearly as possible that the new set of problems are 
less inequitable and less difficult to live with than 
the old. 

Any mention of value judgments in connection 
with cither the development of the system or its 
use implies emphasis upon the importance of the 
evaluator’s role. These judgments hit right at the 
heart of job evaluation—highly structured system 
or no. 

Structuring a system by mathematical or by 
other means is, in reality, an attempt to delineate, 
for purposes of uniform understanding, the factors 
to be considered in rating jobs. There is sufficient 
reason to believe that uniform understanding, in 
fact, does not result from these attempts. On the 
contrary, misunderstanding is frequently increased 
since the terminology in this delineation process is 
generally vague and open to misinterpretation. De- 
lineation in this context seems not to be unwar- 
ranted per se. Difficulty will, however, be encoun- 
tered if this process or the results of it are viewed 
as an attempt to standardize value judgments or if 
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the evaluator comes to believe that the system has 
relieved him of even the slightest part of his re- 
sponsibility for making value judgments. The sys- 
tem then is the tail, the evaluator (with reluctance 
to use the term), the dog. Let's hope that the for- 
mer never wags the latter. 

If a highly structured system (scientific, if you 
must) works well with the evaluators making the 
basic judgments, then, by all means, use it; by the 
same token, if the evaluators are producing accept- 
able results with a less highly structured system, 
then allow them also to use it. While an evaluator’s 
judgment seems to be the most important factor 
in evaluation, he must have sound data upon 
which to base his judgments. 

Obtaining sound data to be used as an aid in 
the evaluation process opens up another important 
aspect of job evaluation. An evaluator assigned to 
a staff unit is in no better position to assume the 
sole responsibility for equitably positioning jobs in 
our highly diversified industrial complex than is the 
engineer to satisfactorily handle accounting and 
personnel responsibilities, in addition to his engi- 
neering duties. The skills required in the present 
day industrial situation have become so diversified 
that the staff evaluator is now, more than ever 
before, in a position of needing help. 

Unilateral job evaluation is no longer in the 
picture. Multilateral job evaluation has generally 
been a practice in name only in that the members 
of the line supervisory organization (department 
heads, foremen, etc.) have been asked to participate 
only to the extent of supplying pertinent job data. 
Use of this data seems logical since the line per- 
sonnel possess considerably more knowledge about 
job requirements than do other individuals in the 
industrial corporation with the possible dubious 
exception of the industrial engineer. Dubious, de- 
pending upon how closely his work allies him to 
the operating units on a regular basis. Multilateral 
job evaluation, in the expanded sense, if it is to 
become really effective, should include active par- 
ticipation brought about by a fairly deep involve- 
ment of line personnel and possibly industrial engi- 
neers in the evaluation process. This involvement 
obviously cannot be obtained by limiting line par- 
ticipation to the supplying of information. How to 
bring about a greater degree of involvement could 
well be subject matter for a separate discussion. 
There are, however, some suggestions, while limited 
in scope, that deserve mention as possible ways in 


which this involvement might be increased. 

There has been a recognizable reluctance to 
share with line personnel information concerning 
ratings of jobs other than those for which they are 
responsible. If line personnel are to become more 
than superficially involved, they must have much 
more knowledge about the relationship of the jobs 
in their units to jobs in other parts of the company. 
Without this knowledge, their ability to properly 
perceive and understand the relative position of 
assignments in their units, of course, is extremely 
limited. Furthermore, without a basis of com- 
parison, the line man can hardly be expected to 
approach evaluation objectively. Secondly, there 
must be made available to him rather complete 
information about the concepts and philosophies 
which encompass the wage and salary program. 
This knowledge will have a tendency to encourage 
him to look at the over-all importance of evalua- 
tion. A third essential to increasing involvement 
is a good understanding of the importance of ob- 
taining, as nearly as possible, equitable objective 
job evaluation throughout the various components 
of the organization. These or any other means of 
encouraging the line to want to become involved 
must be accompanied by conviction on the part 
of the staff evaluator that the line can and will, if 
given the proper situation, provide objective as- 
sistance in this effort. Acceptable results in multi- 
lateral job evaluation will be directly related to the 
degree of rapport which is established by the line 
and staff and more particularly to the degree to 
which the line feels they are really a part of the 
process. 

In summary then, if we become too preoccu- 
pied in evaluation with the mechanics of the system 
being used, we are likely to overlook the really im- 
portant determinants which produce equitable job 
relationships. These seem always to be the ability 
of the line and staff evaluators working together 
to constantly make sound value judgments based 
upon data available to them. 

Again, let’s not let the proverbial tail wag the 
proverbial dog. 





“A man’s success in business today turns 
nang ay snagpaties ap Fe pt 
lieve he has something they want.” 

Gerald Stanley Lee 
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COME NEXT 
SUMMER 


ow that the winter’s storms are just around 
N the corner, and in many parts of the coun- 
try already with us, perhaps it is a good time to 
stop and reflect for a moment on the contribu- 
tion that company picnics and other items have 
made to employee morale. 

We have received a very enthusiastic letter 
from Kim B. Rotzoll, Assistant Account Ex- 
exutive, with Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
advertising agency of Pittsburgh, describing 
the details behind the execution of their highly 
successful employee picnic, as planned by Per- 
sonnel Director Foster Grosh. 


This year the picnic was geared for everyone 
and offered: 


e A completely free picnic with no admission 
charges whatsoever. 

e A box-supper arrangement for evening meals to 
allow adequate time for family get-togethers. 
Free beer, ice cream and Blennd—the latter, 
available from an attractive dispenser proved to 
be a stellar attraction. 

Trained playground supervisors for the children 
with a local TV personality and cartoons for 
their evening entertainment. 

A married vs single mens softball game followed 
by an all-girls game. 

A 45-minute musical comedy satire written, 
produced and staged by company employees. 
Excellent taped dance music for post-show 
dancing. 

A complete “rainy day” program with movies 
for adults, games for kids. 


. The publicity campaign carried the theme of 
something for everyone with the catch-phrase “The 
Group Thing.” The posters used antique illustra- 
tions and meaningless, unconnected phrases to add 
just the bit of whimsy needed to make the picnic 
a real agency conversation piece. 

And it worked! More employees and their 
families came (and stayed) than to any other picnic 
in recent years. The employee-show played to a 
packed house and the kids loved their cartoons. 

I certainly feel that activities of this nature are 


a vital contribution to agency morale. The picnic, 
for example, has already spawned a flourishing 
agency softball team that would not have originated 
except for the impetus provided by the hotly- 
contested married vs single mens game. A bowling 
league and basketball team are also under serious 
discussion. 

But the real value of this year’s picnic was the 
opportunity for employees and their families to 
get together beyond the call of business. To laugh 
with each other—and at themselves as portrayed in 
song and satire by KM&G’s Strolling Players. It 
was truly a day to remember. 

Conclusion? There's nothing like free beer, 
free food, and ice cream for the youngsters, with 
the whole family invited, and a chance to 
mingle with one’s associates, to build good will 
and understanding. Or is there? 





When In Doubt 
Run and Shout 


(Continued from page 267) 


destroyers of reputations in business, politics and 
society, and inciters to violence should all go to 
the dunking stool. 

The president of the A & P voiced some 
business theories thirty years ago. I wonder 
whether they would still work today? “A man 
must know his job is safe,” Mr. Hartford said, 
“that no one will undermine him, that no one 
is going to fire him. Thus he can devote all his 
attention to building business or making himself 
a more important place... . Only under such 
conditions can a man do his best. . . . After a 
man has worked loyally for a reasonable length 
of time the responsibility of his employer to him 
is as great as his responsibility to his employer. 
... More by treating them as responsible human 
beings than by any special ‘reforms’ we managed 


”” And Mr. Hartford con- 


to restore morale. . . 


tinued saying that the only reasons for discharge 
were “if he broke faith with the public or 
damaged the reputation of the company.” Treat 
him the way you would like to be treated. 

And feed the grapevine facts so that you 
don’t have to harvest sour grapes. 





SOLO} a 


AUTOMATION AND THE Worker, A Study of 
Social Change in Power Plants. By Floyd C. 
Mann and L. Richard Hoffman. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 1960. 272 pp. $4.50. 

This book contains the results of an atti- 
tude study conducted in 1954 in two power 
plants by industrial social psychologists on the 
staff of the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. One of the plants is called 
“Advance,” it being the newer of the two and 
containing automated features which are har- 
bingers of the future. The second plant is called 
“Stand” because it is likely to have only standby 
status in the years ahead. However, in many 
respects Stand is a new plant, for although it 
was erected in 1915, it was modernized in 1936 
and 1951. In both plants the process by which 
electricity was produced was basically the same 
—namely, the continuous conversion of energy 
from coal into electric power through a system 
of boilers and turbine generators—but in Ad- 
vance greater use was made of feedback control 
systems, which had the effect of performing 
work functions that were previously carried 
out by operating personnel at Stand. As a re- 
sult, Advance had a generating capacity of 
664,000 kilowatts, which could be produced by 
171 employees, whereas Stand could produce only 
515,000 kilowatts with 300 employees. In a sense 
the book, then, is an impact study of automation 
and touches upon a few organizational and a 
great many psychological results or concomi- 
tants of technological change. 

The study appears to have been well de- 
signed, there having been a period of spadework 
observation, interviewing, and questionnaire 
pretesting completed before the final version of 
the questionnaire was administered to the study 
participants. (Copies of the questionnaires used 
for employees and supervisory personnel are in- 


cluded in an appendix of the book.) Most of 
the book is given over to tables of survey find- 
ings and the authors’ comments on the findings. 
Tests of statistical significance are used in dis- 
cussing the data, but the authors on occasion 
cite data which are not statistically significant 
(pages 62-63) when they feel such materials 
“provide some further evidence” to clinch a 
point. (An appendix in which the statistical 
measures used in the study are briefly alluded 
to is also provided.) 

For those readers interested in and willing 
to plow through the minutiae of survey find- 
ings, the data are all there for examination. 
However, this reviewer is not inclined to agree 
with the assertion in the book jacket that the 
authors “provide the kind of solid data that 
business managers and personnel administra- 
tors require.” The survey findings are expressed 
in the language and format of the attitude 
pollster and should be of primary interest to 
social scientists concerned with scaling, morale 
measurement, and the identification of human 
relations skills. To be sure, a presentation of 
the findings of the study might be of interest 
to the company in which the research was con- 
ducted. To the broader audience of manage- 
ment people generally, however, the study offers 
only such conclusions as: use social scientists 
with the design engineers in developing a 
changed production function; a company plan- 
ning to automate should be prepared to make 
explicit its policy on handling employees dis- 
placed by the new process; the state of union- 
management relations, the level of employees’ 
over-all satisfaction with the company, and the 
extent to which there is mutual trust and good 
will are important factors in the acceptance of 
innovations by a firm’s personnel; automation 
has made work physically easier but mentally 
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more demanding; job enlargement and job ro- 
tation are likely to produce a high level of job 
satisfaction; retrainees learn best by doing; auto- 
mation may not mean isolating workers 
throughout the plant but may bring workers 
together as a group (as in a central control 
room); it is possible that since the technical 
complexities of automation may be handled 
adequately by the nonsupervisory work force, 
the supervisor’s main task in automated plants 
will be to direct employees at work and meet 
their needs; inasmuch as self-regulating mech- 
anisms will control the production process in 
an automated plant, it will be difficult to eval- 
uate a human dial-watcher’s effectiveness, except 
perhaps by the incidence of down-time; and the 
extension of shift work for a larger proportion 
of the labor force should be avoided because of 
its deleterious effects on health, family life, and 
community participation. These suggestions 
seem to this reviewer to be part of the stock 
of common knowledge of the subject of auto- 
mation and personnel generally, although they 
also are consistent with the findings of the 
Mann-Hoffmann study. 


The authors are aware that as the rate of 
technological change increases, “it becomes es- 
sential to be able to identify the effect of these 
changes in terms of their social benefit and 
social cost to society in general and to its indi- 
vidual members” (p. 1) but they have really not 
probed this area thoroughly nor do they offer 
(except for their opposition to shift work) a 
conception of or approach to social benefits and 
social costs other than the standard organiza- 
tional human relations remedy. Do not most 
personnel administrators know a firm is “an 
entire social system with interrelated parts” 
(pages 54 and 193) and recognize there are 
“technical and social systems” (page 193) in a 
plant? Can an attitude study not linked to any 
general body of social theory and administered 
in a highly specific empirical situation in which 
factor control of some of the important vari- 
ables is lacking contribute to our identifying 
the dimensions of the impact of automation 


upon society? This reviewer believes the dy- 


namics of social processes cannot be understood 
by asking individuals to complete questionnaires 
and tabulating the findings; therefore, he feels 
this book falls short of its general objective, al- 
though it is another interesting specific attitude 
survey. 

Tuomas H. Parren, Jr. 


PERSONNEL AND Inpustriat Rezations. By 
Rossall J. Johnson. Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
Homewood, Illinois. 1960. 562 pages. $8.40. 


Professor Johnson has written an interesting 
textbook complete with thought provoking cases. 
His underlying philosophy is that all manage- 
ment people are personnel administrators, and 
if they are not now, the personnel administrator 
should strive to convert them. This is the same 
philosophy that is advanced by safety experts, 
“every individual his own safety supervisor.” 

The corporate image is generally a reflection 
of the top executive. If the top executive be- 
lieves and practices that all members of manage- 
ment are personnel administrators, then the per- 
sonnel administrator could possibly achieve this 
philosophy Mr. Johnson advocates. However, 
how many top executives believe this and how 
many could be sold? Mr. Johnson does not give 
any formula for convincing the top executive 
and admits the task is a sizeable one. 

Throughout the book the word “atmos 
phere” is used time and again. “A suitable 
working atmosphere must be established in 
order to maintain effective industrial relations.” 
Undoubtedly many managements view a “suit- 


able working atmosphere” as one where profit 
margins are increased with little thought given 
to the recognition of each employee as an in- 


dividual. “A suitable working atmosphere” may 
mean different things to different people. The 
officers and directors may be very happy with 
their atmosphere while the hourly paid em- 
ployees may be very disgruntled with theirs. 
To the student using this book as a text 
the meaning however, is very clear and is in 
the right direction. “The employment atmos- 
phere” according to Mr. Johnson, must be sin- 
cere with all the facts presented to the appli- 
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cant. Overselling the position is dangerous, as 
well as is a too optimistic approach covering 
rapid advancement. 

The atmosphere that a company sets at the 
bargaining table is important and the author 
feels that labor relations is an integral part of 
personnel administration. Many companies have 
separated these functions successfully. 

All and all this book is recommended as a 
text for students of personnel administration 
and as a review of “our way of life” for ex- 
perienced personnel administrators. 

Frep L. Horrmeisrer 


Inrropuction to Group Dynamics. Malcom 
S. Knowles and Hulda F. Knowles. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. 1960. 95 pages. $2.50. 


Anyone interested in bringing himself up- 
to-date on the subject of group dynamics will 
find this guide book valuable. 

After a brief statement of the aims of those 
interested in the action and reaction of people 
in groups, there is a list of the centers that have 
been established in this country to study the sub- 
ject, followed by descriptions of the various 
methods used by social workers, educators, labor 
relation and training directors, and people in- 
terested in emotional and behavior therapy. 

An unusually vivid picture of the forces at 
work on an individual as he enters a group is 
given in chapter two. 

In chapter three, itemized references are 
made to the roles of members in building the 
group up to its task. The behavior of group 
members who do not contribute to the group 
purpose, but merely act in a way that satisfies 
individual needs, are also listed. This chapter 
concludes with a list of general principles that 
are emerging from the research to date. . 

There is an excellent description of: the 
work done in Applied Group Dynamics at 
Bethel, Maine, under the National Training 
Laboratories, a division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

A comprehensive bibliography and index 
complete this small book which is easily read, 
but which is so packed with information that 


it merits re-reading. It can well serve as an 
outline for further study for people whose work 


brings them into contact with groups of any 
kind. 


D. D. Hay 


PersonneL ManaceMEnt. By Herbert J. Chru- 
den, Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, and Arthur W. Sherman, Jr., Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, California. South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1959, Pp. xii, 670. $7.00. 


This college text has the stated purpose of 
providing the reader with a knowledge of per- 
sonnel management problems and practices that 
have proved to be sound in the light of com- 
pany research and experience. In actuality the 
book is concerned much more with company 
experiences than results of research, but this is 
only natural, for there is a distinct paucity of 
solid personnel research. The book is not basic- 
ally different from many other books on the 
same subject. One cannot help but ask “why 
another book,” yet it is refreshing to find that 
the authors do have a different approach on 
several topics, using good, appropriate charts 
and diagrams. They do give a comprehensive 
review of the personnel field but, as with many 
books of this sort, offer too many platitudes. 
For example, they give eight principles of or- 
ganization which are not based on significant 
research but on what others have thought best. 
Since the appearance of Herbert A. Simon’s 
books on organization, one must pause when 
encountering such “principles” of organization. 
In many cases the authors are too general, so 
much so that it could be hard for some readers 
to see how the generalities apply to their specific 
cases, e.g. the organization of a large R & D 
personnel department, military personnel, etc. 

The book has a brief historical review of the 
personnel field which is extremely well done 
and informative. The historical approach seems 
excellent for the beginning student, helpful for 
the experienced person and should be available 
for all. The chapter on “Testing Programs” is 
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very restricted and could give wrong impres- 
sions. In mentioning the types of tests some of 
the basic standard tests which have quite wide 
use in industry are not mentioned. In Chapter 
21, “Wage and Salary Administration” to sim- 
plify the discussion the authors use the term 
wage to include salaries. This is an interesting 
influence of our times as much as the authors 
point out how union strength has greatly re- 
duced the difference between wage and salaried 
employees. Nevertheless, it would seem that in 
many companies today the wage administration 
has different problems from salary administra- 
tion and are often treated separately. The sec- 
tion on “Labor and Unions” is very good. They 
have excellent presentations on major labor laws 
but unfortunately the book was too late to in- 
clude the Landrum-Griffin Bill. 

The physical type format with bold face 
headings helps the reading task greatly. Also 
the part number and title on the left page at 
the top and the chapter number and title on the 
right page are useful. These features help in 
getting the main impression and in locating a 
particular topic. A surprise feature of the book 
is a liberal sprinkling of comic jokes, which is 
unusual for a text of this sort. At the end of 
each chapter there is a summary review, discus- 
sion questions, and quite complete references. 
The references at the end of each chapter help 
the student in exploring the particular topic of 
that chapter further. At the end of the book 
are twenty-one case histories of which a few 
seem too abbreviated to be of much use, but 
most of them are interesting and helpful. A 
good index is provided. 

Quite often a utopian approach is taken 
that personnel departments should do so and so. 
Their ideas may well be gained from a study of 
written company policies. In many cases these 
policies are at divergence with the actual opera- 
tions. The book is generally up to date in its 
references, charts and figures, cost information, 
etc.; unlike some revised editions of books in 
this field. Yet, the book ignores some pressing 
problems such as automation; personnel man- 
agement of a large R & D organization; the 


use of operations research and computers in 
personnel research; etc. Overall the book is well 
written with a very readable and instructive 
style. It can be recommended as a good book 
in the personnel field. 

Gary Carison 

Industrial Dynamics 

Hughes Aircraft Company 


EmpLtoyMENT Revations Reszarch-—-A Sum- 
mary and Appraisal. Edited by Herbert G. 
Heneman, et al., for the Industrial Relations 
Research Association. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1960. 226 pp. $3.50. 

This book—one of a series—attempts to col- 
lect and analyze all research done in the field 
of employee relations since World War II. The 
only criticism is that there is too much material 
for a volume of less than 300 pages. Each chap- 


‘ter could be expanded into a book of that size, 


and still not completely cover the topics. 

For instance, Chapter 3—“Employee and 
Executive Compensation” by David W. Belcher 
of San Diego College, skims the surface and 
never quite lands, even though it is exceedingly 
well written. (The 361 footnotes attest to the 
limitless material available.) 

The chapter on “Public Policy and Dispute 
Settlement” by Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert 
R. Northrup contains an all-inclusive observa- 
tion which pretty well describes organization, 
jurisdictional and contractual disputes: “In 
evolving a public policy which attempts to bal- 
ance the pressures of labor and management, but 
also seeks to protect the broad public interest, 
the United States and its various political sub- 
divisions have experimented with almost every 
form of governmental intervention in industrial 
disputes.” 

The authors give us a most complete bib- 
liography. The chapter contains a very fine 
table: “State Strike-Control Laws for Emer- 
gency Disputes.” 

The “History and Theory of the Labor 
Movement” is a short chapter by a labor-man- 
agement consultant, David Dolnick, and is the 
most readable section in the book. 
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“Technological Change and Industrial Re- 
lations” by George P. Schultz and Arnold R. 
Weber, both of the Graduate School of Business 
of the University of Chicago, is the most logi- 
cally developed chapter: the effect of Inputs to 
the industrial system — work force, skills and 
working condition changes — against Outputs — 
wage levels, personnel policies, collective bar- 
gaining. This chapter is heavy reading; many 
current books in our field are “the back porch 
on a Sunday afternoon” variety. 

Neither is the first chapter —“The Labor 
Force and Labor Markets” by Herbert S. Parnes 
of Ohio State University —light reading. It is 
almost too much for the beginning chapter of 
any book. His discussion on the Concept of the 
Labor Market, including transportation condi- 
tions, personnel rules, structured and unstruc- 
tured (no rules) labor markets, is as profound 
a bit of personnel writing as will ever be en- 
countered. 

“It is indeed a sad commentary that we 
know almost nothing about the validity of the 
interview in comparison to what we know about 
the validity of psychological tests for selection 
and placement.” This very intelligent observa- 
tion comes in the discussion of “Selection and 
Placement — The Past Ten Years” by George 
W. England and Donald G. Paterson, both of 
the University of Minnesota. This chapter will 
be of most value to the operating personnel 
manager — it covers a tangible subject — it is a 
recognizable problem. 

Except as noted, the book is weighty and 
not easy reading—much “heavier” than 226 
pages indicate. It cannot be read in a hurry. 
However, when completed, good trains of 
thought are started on right tracks. 


Cuaries Brix, Jr. 


How Arsrrration Works, Second Revised Edi- 
tion. By Frank Elkouri and Edna Asper El- 
kouri. The Bureau of National Affairs Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 1960. 498 pages. $9.65. 

The book buying public has its share of 
healthy skepticism about “new, revised, and en- 
larged editions.” Unlike many cars, this book is 


no face lifting re-work; is is truly a new model 
of the old Frank Elkouri. This is no warmed 
over book. 

Frank and Edna Elkouri made a fine new 
team, the co-author accurately described as “an- 
other accomplished writer in the field of Labor 
Relations.” The old book, only 260 pages, cited 
cases in the 1-10 volume—chiefly of Labor Ar- 
bitration Reports. Now it is almost 500 pages 
of careful editing, slick printing, beautifully 
documented. The cases run in the 20-30 volume 
area of (up to the minute) indispensable “La- 
bor Arbitration Reports.” 

A lot of things happen in eight years in a 
dynamic, fluid field like Arbitration — not the 
least being the natural mortality rate and the 
attrition due to the hazards of the profession. 

“Kill the Umpire” is just a vocal pastime 
in the great American game. Here the “Ump,” 
too often, gets more than verbal brick bats — 
sometimes with copies to the target, more often 
without. Here and there snipers of the losing 
side lodge insidious attacks by letter or by phone 
to the agencies; and by solicited replies to the 
critical services who will quote them, minus 
names of critic, but under the Arbitrators. So 
it is to be expected that a new school of profes- 
sional arbitrators strides across the stage of the 
volume’s cited cases. That's as it should be. 

Not only has the book kept the old familiar 
masters but it has been copiously leavened with 
the flavor of those now recognized as also in 
the forefront — men who have left the flavor of 
their own fresh approach to old problems and 
new. 

Not the least advantage of this volume is 
the great opportunity through its meticulous 
editing to “run down” your own arbitrator in a 
pending panel and give them.your own evalua- 
tion from the truest and the fairest source — his 
own published opinions. 

If you like to know the name and numbers 
of the players at baseball or football games, you 
will certainly be glad to see (take page 393 for 
example) that the footnote cases are prefaced 
with “Seward—Updegraff—Scheiber—Reid” as 
the case may be. Instinctively the researchers 
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A Timely, Practical Christmas 
Idea for Plant Executives 


Give each foreman and supervisor 
A subscription to SUPERVISION 


@ It is a gift that will not soon be forgotten. It will act as 
a reminder 12 times a year. It will compliment the recipient 
and reflect the keen judgment of the donor. 


e Both your company and your foremen will benefit through 
Supervision because it will prove the most valuable tool 
they could possibly have in their management kit. 


@ Increased production . . . human relations . . . cost re- 
. labor relations . . . safety . . . all treated in 
plain down-to-earth easy-to-understand language. And 
handled in such a manner that the top management and 
foremen of thousands of companies enthusiastically approve 
und use SUPERVISION. 


e@ An attractive three-color gift card will be inscvibed with 
your name and sent to each supervisor on your list. 


duction . . 


Write, wire or telephone cat once for free sample 
copy, rates, and further information. 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 








You’re Not Alone 
When you're frustrated, don’t feel you're 
a special victim. if you could take a 
“frustration survey” you would feel bet- 
ter, says VISION magazine, because 
everybody: 
Puts time and effort into work which 
turns out to be useless. 
Runs into several snags on any undertak- 
ing. 
Finds his efforts undone by somebody 
else. 
Gets further delayed when he is already 
late. 
Can’t find some indispensable tool or 
piece of paper when he’s all ready to 
start a project. 
Does a good job for which someone else 
is rewarded. 
Loses out on something which was almost 
in the bag. 
Finds an apparently simple task difficult 
to do. 
Often fails to get what he wants. 
Has his best-laid plans fall apart. 
Now and then finds everything just too 
much for him. 


may say “well, let’s see what the jolly dean of 
the tall corn country says and I'll skip Barney 
on this —it’s not one of the fields where his 
trenchant prose helps.” 

The breakdown shows commendably full 
treatment, especially for the uninitiated, in “Ar- 
bitration Procedure and Techniques” as well as 
“Grievances — Prelude to Arbitration.” “Man- 
agement Rights” are realistically detailed. Ar- 
bitration of “Interests” disputes seems a rework 
with reliance on old and earlier cases — almost 
“Custom and Past 
Practice,” while adequately covered, could have 


the only instance of this. 


used some of the surplus space given “Preced- 
ent Value of Awards.” In the all important area 
of “Discharge and Discipline,” it is tops--a 
great amount of hard work has gone into the 
“Table of Offenses.” Its graph-like comparison 
of up-to-date cases shows, for example, in the 
fortunately few cases of “Assault of Manage- 
ment Representative,” 8 modern cases on Dis- 
charge upheld and 6 on “Penalty Reduced by an 
Arbitrator,” which is just about par for the 
course. In more common offenses you can find 
a case almost like yours in this, “penetrating 
and invaluable reference for all concerned with 
Arbitration.” 

True, the volume is solely keyed to B.N.A. 
reports and you may own or be partial to other 
good services but if you're a one or two book 
buyer, usually out of your own money, and if 


Arbitration in your work is of more than aca- 


demic interest, this is worth the money. 

Of course, you may be guilty of assuming 
that because the book is worth the money the 
answer is infallible. Not so— no one, not even 
Elkouri, et ux (and they would be the first to 
admit it) knows what an arbitrator will do. 
This is no crystal ball catalogue — it is a fine 
work — usable and valuable in making a realis- 
tic and reasonably accurate diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. The old first edition was D.C.3 stuff — 
slow — dependable — got you there — if you now 
“Fly-Jet” you will find the Elkouris of 60 First 
Class too. 


B. Merepiru Rei 





Personnel Research 


Assence anp Emptoyee Fee.incs Asout Fair 
Treatment. By Martin Patchen, Survey Re- 
search Center, The University of Michigan. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn, 
1960, 349-360. 


The question is herein investigated as to 
whether employee absences may be influenced 
more by the indirect rather than by the direct 
rewards in the working situation. Absences 
have shown relationship to many job factors, 
such as satisfaction with supervisors, with work- 
ing conditions, with chances for promotion, and 
with many job-related attitudes. 

The author has studied a group of about 
1500 non-supervisory workers in an oil refinery 
in a small Canadian city. The 487 men in the 
actual sample represent proportional and strati- 
fied selection by occupational groups and pay 
rates. The human relations factors of this plant 
are generally at a high level, employees and 
management are on good terms, and absences 
are comparatively few compared to industries 
where this is a sizable problem. 

The plant records were used to obtain the 
number of absences — regardless of duration — 
during the previous year for each man in the 
study. Employee attitudes and opinions were 
solicited with a checklist questionnaire concen- 
trating mainly on: attitude concerning promo- 
tion to date; perception of present promotion 
chances; attitude concerning fairness of present 
promotion chances; and attitude concerning pay 
for present job. The effect of these points was 
calculated by the mean number of absences for 
each type of response and conclusions were 
drawn only from those data of appropriate sig- 
nificance. 

The results show that absences are strongly 
related to employee feelings concerning promo- 
tion to date, the fairness of their present chances 
of promotion, and the fairness of the pay for 
their present jobs. Actual pay rate and actual 
chances of promotion were not significant but 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


only the perceived fairness of such incidence 
was the factor affecting absences. 

Although this is an interesting study and a 
definite contribution to the analysis of absence 
rates, there is possibly some circular logic in- 
volved. Quite frequently absence rate is con- 
sciously or inadvertently taken into considera- 
tion in the promotion, upgrading, or increments 
of employees—thus, the feelings of employees 
may concern a deserved relative reward. Sec- 
ondly, the length of absences and the reasons 
for absences should be examined and some at- 
tempt made to categorize them as justifiable or 
unjustifiable absences. Third, the picture of 
absences, particularly of unjustifiable absences, 
can be only one facet of personalities which are 
as entireties more or less inadequate. And again, 
as the author has pointed out, management 
policies, general fairness to the workers, absence 
rates, and other phenomena might assume a 
different relationship in another industry. 


Tue Errecr or A Course in PsycHoLocy ON THE 
Arrrrupes oF Research AND DeveLopMENT Svu- 
pervisors. By John B. Miner, School of Business 
Administration, University of Oregon. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 3, June 1960, 
224-232. 


The author developed and instructed a 
course in psychology for a group of 72 engineers 
and chemists employed as supervisors in the 
Research and Development Department of a 
large corporation. The intent was to develop 
supervisory responsibility and the attitude of the 
supervisor toward his role. 

Training was comprised of ten weekly ses- 
sions of 14% hours, with four groups of super- 
visors. The content of training revolved about 
the various reasons why a man might fail to 
perform effectively in the work situation. The 
course was conducted by lecture and discussion 
methods, and additional time was spent with 
individuals following each group session. 
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Evaluation of the results was made with an 
attitude measurement designed by Dr. Miner. 
As final evaluation was made on a voluntary 
basis, only 55 of the 72 supervisors in the course 
were included. The instrument of measurement 
was a sentence completion test of attitudes to- 
ward a number of aspects of the supervisory job. 
The characteristics selected as being those chiefly 
required by a supervisor were attitudes toward: 
authority figures, competitive games, situations 
generally, taking a masculine role, imposing 
one’s wishes on others, standing out from the 
group, and routine administrative functions. An 
eighth or overall category, attitude toward the 
supervisory job as a whole, was developed from 
the patterning of responses through the entire 
test. 

The test was administered before and after 
the course to an experimental and a control 
group. Comparisons showed a significant rise 
in the score obtained by the experimental group 
and a significant decline for the control super- 
visors, although there was no reliable difference 
between the groups at the time of initial testing. 
The course did not improve the attitudes of all, 
as results within the experimental groups indi- 
cated that 64% increased their scores, 14°/, re- 
mained the same, and 22°/ gave evidence of a 
less favorable attitude toward the supervisory 
job. The results were approximately the reverse 
in the control group. 

One hampering effect upon the study was 
a rumor, started soon after the course began, of 
projected departmental reorganization. This 
persisted long enough to cause some negative 
feelings toward supervisory work or individual 
competitive effort among supervisors. With a 
less charged atmosphere, it is felt that a similar 
course might produce even better results. 


THe VAaLipaATION oF SELECTION TESTS IN THE 
Licut or THE Dynamic CHARACTER OF CRITERIA. 
By Edwin E. Ghiselli and Mason Haire, Uni- 
versity of California, Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
13, No. 3, Autumn, 1960, 225-231. 


Ghiselli and Haire are searching the pre- 
dictability of performance over a relatively long 


period as against the validity of selection tests 
measured in a brief initial period of employ- 
ment. They are following indications of previ- 
ous research (Worbois, 1951) that tests validated 
against a brief initial criterion do not maintain 
their validity over a longer period of measured 
performance. Considering the dynamic nature 
of the criterion, with the average performance 
and the rank order of individuals changing with 
duration of employment, the attempt is made to 
use the rate of improvement as the criterion. 
This study is made of 56 men employed as 
taxicab drivers but with no previous automotive 
driving experience. The tests administered at 
time of hiring were: arithmetic, speed of reac- 
tions, tapping and dotting, judgment of distance, 
distance discrimination, mechanical principles, 
and inventories designed to measure occupa- 
tional level interests, interest in outside occupa- 
tions, interest in occupations involving dealing 
with people, and interest in active-type occupa- 
tions. The volume of fares collected by the taxi 
drivers was used as the criterion of production 
or job performance. Inasmuch as the turnover 
for drivers is high, an 18-week period of pro- 
ductivity was determined as about the longest 
feasible for the study of the same employees. 
As there was no significant curvilinear trend, a 
straight line was taken to indicate performance 
during the criterion period, with the slope of the 
line used as index of rate of improvement. 
Changes in standard deviations and low 
correlation of initial and ending productivity 
tended to show important changes in average 
productivity, in the range of individual differ- 
ences, and in the rank order of individuals. 
Validity of each of the tests was determined 
for the productivity of the first three weeks, the 
last three weeks, all 18 weeks, and for the rate 
of improvement in production. It was obvious 
that validity of each test with productivity 
changed by week, by periods of three weeks, 
and for the overall period and in different de- 
gree. The two highest validity coefficients (.51 
with Mechanical Principals and .46 with Active 
Occupations) are for predicting rate of improve- 
ment, and, therefore, rate of improvement is a 
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predictable criterion. As the correlations for 
rate of improvement are quite diverse from the 
correlations for total production, it is evident 
that a battery of tests developed to predict one 
of these criteria optimally will be much less 
satisfactory in predicting the other. Neither is 
it possible to predict both initial productivity and 
final productivity equally well with the same 
battery. 


Tue Sensrriviry or Emptoyvee Arrirupe Ques- 
Tionnatres. By F. K. Berrien and William H. 
Angoff, Rutgers, the State University, and 
Educational Testing Service. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 13, No. 3, Autumn, 1960, 317-327. 


The authors administered an attitude ques- 


tionnaire to two plants of a certain company, 
plants located several hundred miles apart yet 
relatively similar in organization and operation, 
to determine the relative morale. A second 
questionnaire was administered three and one- 
half months later, while no important changes 
in procedures, policies, work standards or per- 


sonnel occurred. 

One week before the second survey was ad- 
ministered to Plant D, the employees had re- 
ceived notice that operations were being moved 
75 miles to a semi-rural location, an area known 
to have lower wage rates. As attitudes were 
expected to be greatly affected and in an adverse 
manner, it was felt the sensitivity of the ques- 
tionnaire could be established. Also question- 
naires were checked by interviews with approxi- 
mately 25°/, of the subjects studied. From these 
interviews, it was noted that the employees were 
upset, many resigned to looking for other em- 
ployment, and becoming aggressive in respect 
to the Company's proposal. 

The questionnaire, administered on two 
occasions in each plant, included 79 items deal- 
ing with relationships with supervisors, freedom 
of communications, satisfaction with wages, in- 
terpersonal relationships, their jobs, and the 
Company as a whole. The study was made sepa- 
rately by shifts in both plants on two occasions. 
In Plant D, 14 items had significant mean 
differences between the administrations of the 


questionnaire. Al] but one of the fourteen items 
showed adverse change, but whereas eight of 
the items pertained to the supervisor, only two 
referred to the Company as a whole. Moreover, 
all but one of the item differences occurred on 
the C shift (4 P.M. to midnight). Only five 
items changed in Plant S, four of them ad- 
versely. 

As the supervisors showed virtually no 
change between applications of the question- 
naire, it is indicated that the attitudes toward 
supervisors is a change in employee perception. 
The supervisors became the scapegoat for the 
Company. 

As the questionnaire showed significant sta- 
tistical changes in only one part of the “dis- 
turbed” plant, and as the changes in item scores 
were small compared to the expectation, it ap- 
pears to be an instrument deficient in sensitivity. 
The interviews indicated greater decline in 
morale than the questionnaires and also more 
correctly identified the source of the disturbance. 
The authors conclude that interviews should be 
run supplemental to questionnaires in order to 
add context and additional meaning to the more 
objective scores. 


How to Measure 


an Engineer 
(Continued from page 273) 


is watching, it won't work. Just when we have 
our boy primed, he may decide to switch to 
industrial relations or start chasing women. 

In the meantime, we do have a real problem. 
Situations will continue to arise where we have 
one job opening and have to decide which of 
two or four or ten individuals should be offered 
the promotion. It would appear to benefit all 
parties concerned if we could make our selection 
on a sounder basis than the fact that our candi- 
date can make excellent martinis or play the 
piano with his feet. 





The dignity, respect, service and efficien- 
cy of government in large part, de 
upon the quality, morale and perform- 


ance of its employees. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


People in Personnel 





We would like to publish many more items about the changes that go on in the 
personnel field. The only way it can be done is for you to send us news of promotions 
and new assignments that come to your attention. Remember, what happens to anyone 
engaged in personnel work is of real interest to all of us. 


Mead Johnson and Company, Evansville, 
Indiana, has announced the appointment of 
Richard E. Shannon as manager of field per- 
sonnel development in the firm's Personnel 
Department. 

Mr. Shannon is a native of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
in psychology from the University of Minnesota. 
Prior to joining Mead Johnson he served as per- 
sonnel counselor of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, IIl. 





Mr. R. McClanahan, president of Middle 
West Service Company, business and engincer- 
ing consultants of Chicago, announces the addi- 
tion of John ]. Egan to its Industrial Consultant 
Staff. 

Mr. Egan has had more than fifteen years’ 


experience in industrial consulting in the United 
States as well as in Europe, the Middle East, and 
South America, and held executive positions in 
the aircraft industry prior to entering the con- 
sulting field. 


Norman V. Lovett has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel for Gifford-Hill and Co., 
Inc., of Dallas, Texas. He was previously man- 
ager of industrial relations for the Husky Oil 
Company of Cody, Wyoming. 


-_ SS 


Robert M. Bryza has resigned his position 
as director of industrial relations with Burton- 
Rodgers, Inc., of Cincinnati, to accept a position 
as a staff consultant with A. T. Kearney of Chi- 
cago. 


With the Local Associations 





Tue JacKsoNvILLE CHAPTER OF THE AMERI- 
cAN Society FOR PEersONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
Jacksonville, Florida, sponsored a workshop on 
“Job Evaluation the Basic Abilities Way.” Rus- 
sell L. Moberly conducted the workshop describ- 
ing a complete wage and salary administration 
program, which lasted three days and was then 
repeated for another group. The sessions were 
limited to 12 participants. There was full and 
complete instruction and practice with all neces- 
sary forms for the installation and maintenance 
of a good wage and salary program. A 300-page 
manual was supplied, and the cost of the work- 
shop was $75. 





Tue AmerIcAN Society ror Personnel Ap 


MINISTRATION recently opened a Western Head- 
quarters Branch Office in Fort Collins, Colorado. 
ASPA, the only association made up exclusively 
of personnel and industrial relations executives 
in the United States, has now grown to a mem- 
bership of over 2,000. It has its main headquar- 
ters in East Lansing, Michigan. Ray Davies, 
formerly vice president for personnel of West- 
ern Auto Supply Company in Kansas City, will 
head up the Fort Collins office. The executive 
vice president of the society is Paul L. Moore. 

Tue Rocxrorp, ILitrnots, Personner Crus 
recently conducted a personnel seminar in co- 
operation with the Division of Adult and Oc- 
cupational Services of the Rockford Board of 
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Education. The moderator was Donald Trout, 
director of training, Personnel Engineering 
Company, Rockford. 

Leo Powelson, personnel director at Wood- 
ward Governor Co., led a discussion of employ- 
ment, and Leslie L. Lewis, personnel director 
of Joseph Behr and Sons, talked about relation- 
ships anc communications. Compensation plans 
and admiuistration was the topic for a third 
session, led by Larry Schmidt, director of indus- 
trial relations for Greenlee Brothers Company. 
Hans A. Feldmann, principal of Hans A. Feld- 
mann and Associates, consultant in personnel 
administration and labor, took up labor and em- 
ployee relations. The functions of a personnel 
department were evaluated by LeRoy W. Esten, 
vice president-treasurer, Central Illinois Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, while Robert Ripston, 
manager of employee and community relations 
for the Rockford Plant of General Electric, 
looked at the future of personnel departments 
at the final session of the seminar. 





Speakers at THe Inpustriat Retations As- 
SOCIATION OF PHiLapeLpHia September meeting 
were Major General Bryan L. Milburn (USA 
Ret); Dr. Donaid Bullock, Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal; Dr. Herman Niebuhr, Medical School, 
Temple University; Dr. Joe Jessup, George 
Washington University; Dr. Arthur Blumberg, 
Group Dynamics Center, Temple University; 
Dwight A. Stewart, School of Business, Temple 
University; and Dr. Samuel Mack Wilson, also 
of the School of Business at Temple. The pres- 
entation was administered by Temple. 

Four new training techniques were de- 
scribed and demonstrated, the first being auto- 
mated teaching with self-tutoral machines and 
implications of this method for industry. The 
second was concerned with laboratory methods 
of sensitivity training in group dynamics for 
group leadership. The third was the T.O.PS. 
training method derived from the Hum RRO 
research program for executive understanding. 
Finally, the simulation of executive decision 
making through business games was explained, 
and those attending took part in an actual 


simulation session. 

Arthur R. Boyd, of E. F. Houghton and 
Company, is president of the association. The 
vice presidents are Millard H. Jackson, Jr., Cities 
Service Oil Co., David P. Noonan, Federal Re- 
serve Bank; and Edmond A. Scotch, Philadel- 
phia Gas Works. 





Tue Eveventh AnNnuaL CoNnFERENCE pre- 
sented by the Personnel Women of Greater St. 
Louis and Washington University, University 
College and School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration was held on the campus of Wash- 
ington University, October 22, 1960. The theme, 
“Today's Woman in Today’s World,” was di- 
rected to every woman who is employed and 
who wishes to establish a new degree of effec- 
tiveness in her company. 

The conference was opened by Elizabeth 
Bruce, president of Personnel Women. The 
keynote speaker was David Bailey Carpenter, 
associate professor of sociology, Washington 
University, whose topic was “Prospects for 
Women in the Jet Age.” 

There were four concurrent sessions. Speak- 
ers and their topics were: Rev. Trafford P. 
Mahr, S.J., director, Department of Education, 
and director of the Human Relations Center for 
Training and Research, St. Louis University, 
“Our Greatest Defense”; Dr. George W. Witt- 
mer, Pastor, Messiah Lutheran Church, “Self 
Knowledge and Firm Faith”; Johanna Gidley, 
Nursing Supervisor, Veterans’ Hospital; Dee 
Aufderheide, employment manager, Anheuser 
Busch, Inc., and Alma Reitz, personnel man- 
ager, Sears, Roebuck and Company, “CRBIT- 
ary Age of Women — Countdown for Job Suc- 
cess”; and Mrs. Eric P. Newman, Woman of 
Achievement, 1959; Mrs. H. Rommel Hildreth, 
Woman of Achievement, 1959, and Mrs. E. Gary 
Davidson, staff writer, St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
“New Planets of Enrichment.” 

The luncheon speaker was Byrna Ball, asso- 
ciate director, National Manpower Council. Her 
topic was “But What About Tomorrow?” 





Tue Socrery oF Personne, ADMINISTRA- 
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tion, of Chicago, opened the new season with 
Dean Stanley Robinson, of the Division of Gen- 
eral Extension of the University of Illinois, as 
speaker at the September meeting. He described 
the work of the Division, and the ways in which 
it can be of service to the personnel profession. 
Frank K. Neidhart, of the Miehle Co., is presi- 
dent of the Society. The vice presidents are 
Ralph M. Isacksen, of the Seeburg Corp.; 
George J. Koppelmeier, Groname, Inc.; and 
Kenneth R. Franke, Littelfuse, Inc. 





Tue Foremen’s Cius oF York, Pa., heard 
Charles G. Arps speak on “Good Public Rela- 
tions Begin at Home,” at a recent meeting. Mr. 
Arps, who has served in the Industrial Relations 
Division of Allis-Chalmers Co., is presently head 
of the Speakers’ Bureau of the public relations 
division of Allis-Chalmers. 

The York Y.M.C.A., which sponsors the 
Foremen’s Club, conducts several night school 
courses of interest to personnel men. They are 
“Human Factors in Industry,” with David A. 
Schrom, General Plant Manager, York Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., instructing; “Safety Man- 
agement,” taught by Edward H. Nathan, Man- 
ager of Security and Training, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., “Speaking Course for Foremen,” Guy 
W. Hoffmaster, Personnel Director, Schmidt 
and Ault Paper Co., instructor; “Psychology of 
Industrial Behavior,” J. Walter Harlacker, Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Standard Register Co., in- 
structor; and “Written Communication for 
Foremen, Supervisors, Top Management.” 





Tue Pustic Personnet Association, Met- 
ROPOLITAN PHILADELPHIA CHapTeR, met this fall 
to hear Seymour S. Berlin, deputy director, Bu- 
reau of Inspections and Classification Audits, 
U. S. Civil Service. Mr. Berlin is responsible 
for planning and conducting inspections of 
personnel management programs in the agencies 
of the Federal Government for the purpose of 
evaluating these programs in terms of adher- 
ence to required standards and good personnel 
practices. 

His topic was “Personnel Management 


1960 —the Challenge Ahead.” The executive 
committee worked out a plan for dinner table 
discussions on specific subjects of interest to the 
members. 





Tue InpusrriaL Revations AssociaTION OF 
Cuicaco has announced a series of conference 
group meetings for 1960-61. John Kajander, di- 
rector of industrial relations, Warwick Manu- 
facturing Corp., and Norbert E. Willging, per- 
sonnel director, The Toni Company, are gen- 
eral chairmen for the meetings. Three meetings 
will be held on new developments in industrial 
relations, under the co-chairmanship of Edward 
T. Carroll, director of management develop- 
ment, Motorola, Inc, and George J. Yoxall, 
manager, recruiting and training, Inland Steel 
Co. 

“How-to” Workshops will be conducted by 
Frank W. Braden, general personnel manager, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, and J. E. 
Julien, executive recruitment manager, Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company, Inc. Employee 
Benefits will be considered under the leadership 
of Joseph L. Kennedy, manager of personnel, 
Johnson and Johnson, and Samuel A. Pond, 
director of personnel, Chemetron Corporation. 

The section on management development 
for growth is cochaired by Charles Gray, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the president of Bell 
and Howell Company; and John Quinn, direc- 
tor, management development seminars, The 
University of Chicago. Management-union rela- 
tions will be discussed under the direction of 
Irving Cline, manager, industrial relations, Ra- 
dio Division, Warwick Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, and W. E. Clark, manager of industrial 


relations, Armour and Co. 





“Our country offers to strangers nothing 
but a good climate, fertile soil, whole- 
some air, free governments, wise laws, 
liberty, a good people to live among and 
a hearty welcome. Those Europeans who 
have these or greater advantages at home 
would do well to stay where they are.” 


September, 1782, Benjamin Franklin 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue New York Strate Scuoor or Inpus- 
TRIAL AND Lasor Retations and Region I of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration 
co-sponsored a two-day personnel seminar in 
October, held on the Cornell campus at Ithaca, 
New York. 

The seminar opened with a panel discus- 
sion on “The College Trainee in Industry,” with 
Richard Hypes, personnel director of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation and president of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Personnel Association, as 
moderator. Panelists were: Emil Mesics, asso- 
ciate professor of personne: administration at 
Cornell; Harry Kreiger, Jr., administrator of 
management-personnel relations for RCA, Cam- 
den, New Jersey; and William Graham, a recent 
graduate of Cornell. 

“Keeping Top Management Informed” was 
the subject for another session when the speaker 
was William Decker, president of Corning 
Glass Company, Corning, New York. Ralph N. 
Campbell, who is in charge of development of 
human resources at ILR, spoke on “Manage- 
ment Appraisal Systems,” and Walter C. Ma- 
son, director of personnel for Arthur C. McKee 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and past president 
of national ASPA, was the dinner speaker. 

At the final session Robert N. Ferguson, pro- 
fessor of labor economics at Cornell, spoke on 
“Economic Issues for Future Collective Bar- 
gaining.” 





The Honorable Jean Lesage, newly elected 
Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec, ad- 
dressed the 406th meeting of the Nationat In- 
pustTRIAL Conrerence Boarp this fall in To- 
ronto, the Conference Board's first general ses- 
sion in Canada. The Board, a nonprofit business 
research institution with headquarters in New 
York City, established an office in Montreal in 
1954 to extend the Board's work to Canada. 

In addition to the luncheon session, five 
round table discussions were presented at the 
one-day meeting. During the morning a presi- 
dent’s panel offered an analysis of the business 


outlook for several major industries, and other 
round tables discussed executive compensation 
and company contributions. After lunch panel 
sessions discussed Canada and the world econ- 
omy, and aid to education. 





On-tHe-Spor ObsservaTION OF SUCCESSFUL 
Sysrems in Action and personal participation 
in working out answers to systems problems 
were among the novel methods of presenting 
systems techniques and their application at the 
1960 INTERNATIONAL Systems Meetinc in New 
York City in October. Sixty-four different sub- 
jects were covered in seminar discussions during 
the three-day gathering of systems people from 
all over the United States, Canada and many 
foreign countries. 

The program was arranged to cover seven 
major categories: Technical Seminars for man- 
agement executives and trained systems and 
procedures men; Management Seminars for 
those interested in the administration of systems 
and procedures departments; Electronics Semi- 
nars for those concerned with electronic data 
processing in systems work; Industry Seminars, 
each devoted to a specific field; Educators’ Con- 
ference; Systems Panorama for training new- 
comers in fundamentals of systems work and as 
a review course for the experienced; and Special 
Subjects, presenting basic systems techniques 
and applications by novel methods. 





An Invustrtat Eprrors’ Worksop was held 
October 6-7 on the University of Wisconsin 
campus at Madison, under the sponsorship of 
the University of Wisconsin School of Commerce 
and the University Extension Division Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with the cooperation of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association. An in- 
troductory paragraph in the announcement of 
the workshop stated that “day-to-day editorial 
problems are not solved by reaching into any 
one basket for solutions. Each editor must en- 
gineer his product to do various jobs, build it 
himself, and maintain vigilance to assure con- 
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tinued quality. His tools are inter-disciplinary 
in the academic sense — some psychology, art, 
composition, and business — to name only a few. 
This workshop is designed to add something to 
each of these baskets.” 

Layout fundamentals were described by 
Kenneth B. Butler, president, The Wayside 
Press, Mendota, Illinois. The psychology of 
communications was discussed by James A. Lee, 
supervisor, industrial relations, The Manage- 
ment Institute, The University of Wisconsin. 
A publication critique period was conducted by 
Mr. Butler. At the dinner meeting John Ear! 
Davis, editor of Shell Progress and Retailer, 
spoke on writing. 

The ten myths that limit management's 
ability to communicate were listed by Dr. Henry 
W. Wolpert, head, Communications Research 
Division, Opinion Research Corporation, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Clarence J. Dover, consultant 
for Public Affairs Planning, General Electric 
Company, New York, conducted the final ses- 
sion ON Crisis Communications. 


Tue Bureau oF INpustriaL RELATIONS OF 
THE University oF Micnican, School of Business 
Administration, Ann Arbor, Michigan, now of- 
fers a major program of seminars geared to 
professional development for personnel and in- 
dustrial relations officers and their key staff. The 
program consists of 20 two-day seminars 
grouped under the following headings: super- 
visory training; selection and employment; em- 
ployee benefits; executive development; salary 
administration; occupational safety; personnel 
research; and managing engineers and scientists. 

The bureau has also scheduled 28 one-eve- 
ning conferences on industrial relations for per- 
sonnel managers and staff members—as well as 
line managers—who want to keep current on 
developments in industrial relations. The con- 
ferences will be held in Detroit, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids and Saginaw. 

Ten five-day courses in effective supervision 
are offered periodically from September through 
June. These courses have been designed for 
those recently appointed to supervisory positions 
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or about to be appointed, and for the more ex- 
perienced supervisors who desire a refresher in 
fundamentals of managing employees. 

For further information write George S. 
Odiorne, director, Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, School of Business Administration, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





A Serres or Ten Sessions on Errective 
Tratninc have been arranged by the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, The University 
of Michigan-Wayne State University, in co- 
operation with The Employers’ Association of 
Detroit. 

Titles for the sessions are: training, a func- 
tion of management; how we learn; teaching 
and human motivation; planning instruction 
from need analysis; general training methods; 
simulations in training methods; formal, infor- 
mal evaluations of training; two trainee project 
workshops; and a summary and evaluation. 

For further information write E. J. For- 
sythe, director, Management division, Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wayne State. University, Stu- 
dent Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Tue 1st Personne. Testinc INstiruTe For 
Business aNnp INpustry was held November 14- 
17 in Chicago. The one-week short course was 
specifically designed to bring the experience of 
the staff in a practical form to business and in- 
dustry. The staff consisted of Joseph Tiffin, 
Ph.D., professor of industrial psychology, Pur- 
due University; C. H. Lawshe, Ph.D., professor 
of industrial psychology, Purdue University; 
and William J. Giese, Ph.D., of William James 
Giese and Associates, Chicago. 

A wide variety of personnel tests was in- 
cluded in the course coverage; some of these 
were mental ability tests; mechanical aptitude 
tests; clerical aptitude tests; typing and steno- 
graphic proficiency tests; trade proficiency tests; 
test of creativity. The course was based on the 
project method. 


SELECTION oF SuPERVIsoRY personnel at vari- 
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ous levels requires evaluation methods of vary- 
ing approaches and complexity. This was one 
of the findings of the “workshop” for the print- 
ing industry recently held by the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., at 
Atlantic City. 

According to a report in Graphic Arts Re- 
view, Joseph E. King, president of Industrial 
Psychology, Inc., New York City, led the work- 
shop. Techniques for identifying, selecting and 
evaluating supervisory personnel were studied, 
analyzed, and applied in case study situations. 
Over 30 printing plant executives learned how 
to recruit new potential supervisory personnel, 
interview, administer aptitude and personality 
tests, and evaluate job performance. 


In a summary, prepared by Ann C. Jeffreys, 
Washington, D. C., it was indicated: (1) For 
genuine validity, some psychometric aid must 
be included in any program for predicting su- 
pervisory potential. (2) No one method of eval- 
uating supervisors is the best for all levels of 
supervision or all companies. 

A seminar on “The Future of College Pro- 
grams in Printing Management” offered as 
speakers: Donald C. Metz, University of Day- 
ton; Norman L. Rice, Carnegie Institute; W. I. 
Cole, Northwestern University; Byron G. Cul- 
ver, Rochester Institute of Technology. Com- 
plete proceedings at $10 for members and $20 
for non-members may be secured at 5228 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





WorkKERs IN THE 45 TO 65 Bracker are find- 
ing jobs more easily than they did several years 
ago, according to a special report on “Employ- 
ment of Mature Workers,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The NAM 
said spot surveys in several parts of the nation 
have shown that the numbers of older workers 
employed have increased faster than the number 
available. 

“Employer acceptance of older workers has 
been found to be increasing, and pension plan 
difficulties have been resolved or discovered to 
be of less importance than once believed,” the 
report said. 

“Employers increasingly are realizing that 
the worker between 45 and 64 is frequently in 
his best years because of knowledge and judg- 
ment gained through his experience. The devel- 
opment of machinery to replace strenuous physi- 
cal effort has made possible the retention and 
hiring of older workers in jobs that would have 
been beyond their strength a few years ago. 

“The practice of analyzing the requirements 
of specific jobs and matching them with the 
best qualified applicant has worked to increase 
the employment opportunities of the mature. 
Testing has shown that 40° of workers over 45 


can outproduce younger workers, even to the 
age of 65.” 

Despite the progress made in the employ- 
ment of mature workers, much remains to be 
done in overcoming age barriers—both on the 
part of the worker himself and the employer, 
the NAM said. 

Older people must be willing to make nec- 
essary adjustments, such as learning new skills 
or cooperating with younger supervisors, the 
NAM study said. And the manufacturers asso- 
ciation, which has been promoting employment 
opportunities for older workers for over a quar- 
ter of a century, said that still more employers 
must learn the value of tapping the older work- 
er’s abilities. 

“No concessions need be made to the older 
worker so long as no unrealistic attitudes are 
allowed to operate against him,” the NAM con- 
cluded. 





Tue Eourraste Lire Assurance Society oF 
THe Unrrep States, Education and Training Di- 
vision, Personnel Department, has published a 
helpful pamphlet, “Education and Training 
Opportunities for Equitable Employees.” 

The preface points out that the Equitable’s 
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position of leadership in the industry will b« 
determined to a great extent by the number of 
Equitable men and women preparing for in- 
creased job responsibility. “Admittedly, much of 
this preparation takes place on our jobs where 
we perform today’s work and learn how to do 
more difficult tasks for tomorrow. In addition, 
however, outside study offers us a valuable 
means of broadening and deepening our experi 
ence and background.” 

Many Equitable employees go beyond on 
the-job learning by participating in the educa 
tional programs described in the booklet. The 
groups are grouped as follows: insurance educa 
tion; secretarial development program; college 
and university courses; and management train- 
ing. 

The contents list opportunities offered by 
the School of Insurance of Insurance Society of 
New York, and the Life Office Management 
Association Institute, as well as agency training 
courses. An ambitious training program for 
secretaries is outlined, offered by the agency, and 
the tuition refund plan for college and univer- 
sity courses is explained. 

The Society sponsors four kinds of training 
opportunities for management. First, there is a 
management course; second, management skill 
courses; third, appropriate conferences, seminars, 
and workshops including those offered by or 
ganizations outside the Society, such as the 
American Management Association, and the 
National Industrial Conference Board; and 
finally, University executive development pro- 
grams. 





A Neat Company Hanpsook, wiTH aN AT 
tractive Layout, has been sent to us by Sterling 
Enterprises. Paul L. Styles, industrial relations 
director of the Sterling Faucet Company, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, was kind enough to 


call this to our attention. Other companies in 


the Enterprises are Sterling Tubular Products, 
Inc. The Sterling Manufacturing Company, 
and the Pittsburgh Valve Company. 

Our Company, Sterling Enterprises Em- 
ployees Handbook, is illustrated with marginal 
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drawings. The first page bears a personal mes 
sage of welcome from J. W. Ruby, president of 
the company, and the rest of the booklet de 
scribes “Your Job With Sterling,” “Safety and 
Medical,” “What Sterling Enterprises Ask of 
You,” and “Services to Employees.” 

One of the features of the booklet which 
stands out is a paragraph titled “No Place for 
Intolerance,” which says, “We spend a substan 
tial part of our daily lives in the plant, and we 
want it to be a place where we feel at home, a 
place where tsa pleasure to work. We pride 
ourselves on the spirit of good fellowship that 
prevails in our teamwork and our ability to ‘live 
and let live’ in the American way, and to get 
ilong well together 

“In line with long-established Sterling tra 
ditions, we have no place for intolerance. As ; 
member of the Sterling family, you are part of 
1 closely knit individual community which in 
cludes people of a number of different nation 
alities, origins, race, and religion, reflecting the 
individual character of the community. Every 
member of this company is important. It is the 
desire of the company to provide you with a 
good wage, and opportunity for advancement, 
ind recognition as an individual.” 

The company puts on a monthly birthday 
party to which employees with birthdays in the 
preceding month are invited, together with their 
wives or husbands, with dinner and entertain 
ment at a local inn. Gifts are also presented to 


new babies by the company. 


PeRsONNEL ManaceMentT, the publication of 
the Institute of Personnel Management, 80 Fet- 
ter Lane, London, gives American personnel 
people a slightly different perspective on familiar 
subjects, although some of the terminology may 
rate a double-take from us on this side of the 
Atlantic: for instance, an article on “Takeovers 
and Amalgamations.” 

The author, G. I. Gibbons, chief labor off 
cer, Courtaulds, Ltd., describes two kinds of 
takeover, the purely financial takeover, and the 


merger for mutual efficiency. The takeover by 
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a firm in another industry and the personnel 
problems involved are also considered. Mr. Gib- 
bons concludes that “keeping all employees in- 
formed about mergers and takeovers is a vital 
part of communications. If a company goes in 
for takeovers and similar operations it should 
not be secretive about them so far as the em- 
ployees are concerned. 


“I believe that a new form of loyalty can 


be generated where employees realize that a firm 
is developing and is, as it were, gaining a new 
lease of life,” says Mr. Gibbons. “Even in the 
firms taken over the same thing can occur if the 
management takes employees into its confidence 
and explains the possibilities arising from the 
merger. Thus these developments can, if they 
are properly handled, prove quite stimulating 
for most of the people involved.” 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Emblem Flashes is the publication of the 
Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles, with 
Dixie Lee Hulette as editor. She warns read- 
ers “not to wait until it’s too late, and throw 
away your money. Now is the time to think 
about your Profit Sharing.” “If you wait until 
distribution day arrives, you can’t do anything 
to make your share larger. Work with, Profit 
Sharing in mind—improve your job practices and 
climinate waste.” This advice is highlighted by 
picturing a profit sharing distribution mecting 
on the front cover of a recent issue. 

The back cover shows men from the South- 
west, Los Angeles Regional Offices and Home 
Office watching a ballgame between the Dodg- 
ers and Pittsburgh. Private buses took 75 men 
to the game from Rand's Roundup where they 
had dinner. 

On the editorial page Editor Hulette lists 
the advantages of working for Farmers. A sur- 
vey showed that employees’ choices listed in 
order of their importance were: merit salary in 
crease program; salary; opportunities for ad- 
vancement; profit sharing; working conditions; 
job security; life insurance benefits; friendliness: 
sick benefits; pension plan; schedule of hours 
and days of work. These advantages were illus- 
trated by photographs. 

Acme Electric Corporation, Cuba, New 
York, publishes The Amplifier. A recent gay 
front cover in several colors depicted a company 
picnic in cartoon drawings. The magazine is 
put out by the industrial relations department, 
under the editorship of Courtney Howe. 


A forceful article, titled “Licensed to Kill,” 
recites the case history of a killer-driver. The 
author concludes that we must come to realize 
that driving is a privilege, to be licensed just as 
painstakingly as the privilege to practice medi- 
cine — for drivers, as well as doctors, must prove 
that they have sufficient skill and maturity to 
safeguard life and welfare. 





Lavist Om Paintines in glowing colors 
mark the fall number of The Lamp, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). The cover paint- 
ing shows boats of the Norwegian herring fleet 
at a dock along that country’s picturesque coast. 
An informative article on Norway's Herring 
Harvest is illustrated with more paintings, the 
work of Thorbjorn Lie-Jorgensen, one of Nor- 
way’'s leading artists. 

An impressive article describes Jersey's 
managers: new duties, new faces. Another, 
called “Keeping the College Doors Open,” de- 
scribes how Jersey, through the Esso Education 
Foundation, gives assistance to U. S. colleges. 
This is thoughtful, provocative, and well writ- 
ten, and is followed up with a shorter discussion 
of educational problems abroad. The latter 
points out that “The task of educating young 
men and women is as wide as the world. 

“Jersey Standard’s affiliated companies 
abroad discovered this years ago. In some places, 
the people's widespread lack of even elementary 
education hampered the companies in employ- 
ing a maximum of local men and women. 
Hence, education and training were an early 
concern, inspired by self-interest. Today, in har- 
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mony with the broad Jersey Standard concept 


of corporate citizenship, affiliates overseas aid 
education in various ways as an expression of 
their wish to promote national growth.” 





Wenatchee Cascade is published monthly 
by Aluminum Company of America in the in- 
terest of Alcoans at Wenatchee Works, Wenat 
chee, Washington. Vern McCorkle, the editor, 
has been presenting a series of “special reports” 
(brief, well organized, and to the point) on ex- 
tra benefits. “These reports,” he says, “are not 
intended to supply answers to any particular 
question, but only to explain the various kinds 
of extra benefits we enjoy as Alcoans. Last 
month, the first in this continuation talked 
about coverage to employees and family mem 
bers, and next month, the report will be on em 
ployees’ retirement benefits.” 

Another series, on men and their jobs, is 
graphically illustrated with photographs. A 
sensible word on taxes concludes that Americans 
must never forget that the only people in the 
world who don’t pay taxes live in the most 
primitive countries. When services are demand 
ed, they must be paid for first. Here is a guide 
line: Favor taxes providing “needs,” oppose 
those catering to “wants” clearly benefiting a 
limited few. 

All the material in this attractive small 
magazine is in capsule form, presented in short 
items, easily digested. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, gets out a good-look 
ing magazine, Equinews. Joseph M. Graham is 
the editor. A group of employees sightseeing in 
Santa Fe, provided the focal point for a colorful 
description of that city, and some exciting pho- 
tographs. The installation of a new air condi- 
tioning system in the new home office inspired 
an article on “It’s Always Fair Weather,” which 
gave the background on air conditioning sys- 
tems and described the improvements in the new 
arrangement. The punch line, and a good one: 
“forecast for Equitable: Fair Weather Ahead!” 
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Prects is a magazine for editors, a catalog of 
freshly prepared stories and illustrations that 
are available free to editors. Stories run from 300 
to 1,200 words each, and come with one to eight 
glossy prints. The editor is Ronald N. Levy. 
Precis is published bi-monthly by North Ameri 
can Precis Syndicate, Inc., 


New York 26 


220 West 42nd St., 


Manpower, INc., puts out a nice pocketsize 
magazine, Newspower Ink. Margaret M. Klieb 
han, the editor, calls our attention to a back 
cover series which authored by a different 
person every issuc. It presents a company situ 
ation or problem and relates it directly to “you,” 
the employee reader 

One article in this series is called “On You 
ind the Corporate Image,” and was written by 
David Goodman, Manpower’s Public Relations 
Counselor, Barkin-Herman and Associates. He 
says that a company’s corporate image is a pi 
ture, in the mind of the public, of what that 
company is like. The impressions created by 
the employees, the management, the product or 
service, all contribute to the public’s opinion of 
the company. 

Brix Barrell, Buffalo Branch Manager, talks 
ibout handling a large job in another issue. He 
suggests that when you get a large job, think 
positively, not negatively. Be happy about a large 
order. Don't fret about it. After making a 
series of suggestions he post scripts: it also helps 


to take the customer to lunch once in a while. 


Sketches of Women in Personnel 





Margaret Lucas attended the College of Wi! 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, and 
Columbia University Teachers College, New 
York. 


assigned to Communications at Norfolk, Vir 


A WAVE from 1942 to 1947, she was 


ginia. She has held the positions of Personnel 
Assistant at the Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia; Employee Interviewer at the Univer- 
sity of California Medical Center, and Editor 
and Assistant Office Manager of Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, Management Consultants. 
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In 1952 she began her present career with 
the internationally known Bechtel Corporation 
where she is Salary and Personnel Policy Ad- 
ministrator. She holds the unique position of 
being one of the few women in industry solely 
responsible for determining salaries for approxi- 
mately 4,000 engineering and construction em- 
ployees scattered throughout the world. She is 
presently vice president of Bay Area Personnel 
Women as well as Marin County Personnel 
Commissioner. 





Joyce Bickel, personnel manager for Koret 
of California, Inc., for the past seven years, finds 
the combination of personnel work and fashion 
demanding, but stimulating. Koret of Califor- 
nia, leading manufacturers of women’s coordi 
nated sportswear, with national distribution and 
an International Division, has a six-story admin- 
istration building and four factories in San 
Francisco, with approximately 1,000 employees. 

The Personnel Department is responsible 
for the recruiting, screening, and hiring of cler- 
ical, technical, sales and industrial personnel and 
salary administration. Other diversified respon- 
sibilities include all phases of employee services 
and welfare and administration of company 
benefits. The personnel manager reports to the 
executive vice president. 

Joyce Bickel’s background has proved an 
asset in handling her present responsibilities. 
Born and educated in Auckland, New Zealand, 
she started her career in retail merchandising 
where she was soon promoted to a supervisory 
position. In 1947 she moved to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, where she worked as Department Man- 
ager and Fashion Buyer for two years for Mark 
Foy's Ltd., one of the leading department stores. 
She was the youngest executive among 3,000 
employees. During a visit to the United States 
in 1949 she decided San Francisco was the place 
to live. While waiting for a permanent visa she 
lived in Vancouver, Canada and worked for one 
year in the progressive personnel department of 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com 
pany, which has more than 6,000 employees. In 
1950 she returned to San Francisco and worked 


for Hallmark Greeting Cards while completing 
personnel and industrial psychology courses at 
the University of California. 

Mrs. Bickel joined Koret of California in 
1952 as Assistant Personnel Manager and three 
months later was appointed Personnel Manager. 
A year ago Koret created the Consumer Fashion 
Department and Joyce Bickel was given the 
added responsibility of heading the new depart- 
ment as Consumer Fashion Manager. In this 
capacity she plans retail fashion promotions 
nationally, and hires, trains and _ supervises 
Koret’s staff of Fashion Representatives. 

She is active in the Bay Area Personnel 
Women’s Association, and in various civic and 
community affairs. 





Intelligence has been defined by the psy- 
chologists as the capacity to learn. That 
is nonsense. Intelligence is the capacity to 
wonder. 

Hy Sherman in Flying 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT 
208), SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 

PERSONNEL JOURNAL, published eleven times a year at 

talumore, Md., for Oct. 1, 1960. 

State of California ) 

County of San Mateo § 


Before me, a Notary Public, San Matco County, and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared G. A. Bless- 
ing, who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is Publisher of PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publicanon for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
secnion §37, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on the re 
verse side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: publisher, G. A 
Blessing; editor, A. C. Croft, New London, Connecticut; 
business manager, M. B. Snyder, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

2. That the owner is A. C. Croft, Inc., 281 State Street, 
New London, Connecticut. Stockholders owning 1% or 
more of total amount of stock are, None. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of bonds, mortgages and other securities are 
None 

4. The average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or other 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required 
by the act of June 11, 1960, to be included in all statements 

gardless of trequency of issue.) 4,644 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of Sep- 
tember, 196 

(Seal) Mary E. Jounson, Notary Public 

(My commission expires 5-13, 1963) 





HELP WANTED 


Personne: Supervisor: Midwest headquartered national re 
tail food chain offers challenging position to young man age 
25-30 with several years personnel experience, preferably with 
retail food chain. Must be familiar with all phases of per- 
sonnel work and willing to travel. Send complete resume 
including salary and recent photo in confidence. Reply Box 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Traminc/Pexsonner Director: Experienced at plant level 
in paper and machinery manufacturing industries. Desire 
challenging position utilizing skills in testing, interviewing, 
counseling, personnel problem-solving, and ability to mot- 
vate individual development. Over 10 years varied person- 
nel experience. Dedicated, industrious, enthusiastic, and 
realistic in approach to personnel management functions. 
Masters Degree, Industrial Psychology. Age 37. Salary 
$9,000. Reply Box 706. 


Psycuo.ocist-Enoinger: Ed.M. clinical major, vocational 
guidance minor, 1956. B.S. chemical engineering, 1936 
Past four years private agency experience in personnel eva! 
uation concurrent with industrial technical employment 
Prior 20 years include industrial management and adminis- 
trative work. Current salary $11,000. Reply Box 712. 


InpustmiaL Retations: Over 10 years well rounded ex 
perience all phases industrial relations including labor rela 
uioMs, contract negotiation and administration, employment, 
employee benefits, training, safety and plant protection with 
metal fabricator and basic steel. College graduate with 
additional work in personnel and management. Married, 
two children. Prefer Pennsylvania or nearby area. Salary 
$10,000 to $12,000. Reply Box 713 


PERSONWEL-TRAINING Director: Outsatnding accomplish- 
ments and progressive experience (over 15 years) devel- 
oping, implementing and evaluating overall personnel and 
traiming programs based on line manager's needs. Stress 
approach of staff assistance to line officials for more effec- 
tive personnel management. Experience includes recruitment 
and placement, employee relations, classification, training 
and development and evaluation M.A., Personne! Admin 
Age 40, married, 2 children. Present salary $10,000. Wil! 
relocate. Resume on request. Reply Box 716. 


InpustmiaL Rerations: Age 32, married, B.S. in industrial 
relations. Seven years diversified experience in personne! 
work. Interested in all facets of industrial relations, but 
prefer employee benefits. Reply Box 717. 


InpustriaL Retations: Strongly desires assistant’s position 
with an aggressive and top level labor relations director 
Master's degree in management. Married, age 30, five years 
experience in industrial engineering and personnel. Experi- 
ence includes participation in company-union grievances, 
arbitrations and negotations in areas of methods, standards, 
benefit plans, job evaluation, etc. Require $8500, minimur 
Reply Box 718. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER oR AsSISTANT: 10 years diversified 
experience in all phases of personnel and labor relations in 
finance and manufacturing. Secking career opportunity 
where leadership, initative and creativeness required. M.A 
Personne! Administration. Married. Two dependents. Age 
35, salary $9500. Reply Box 719 


PERSONNEL-SAPETY-INDUSTRIAL ReLaTions: Age 37 B.A. and 
one year graduate study. Has planned and directed: Fleet 
and Industrial Safety Programs, In-service training, sugges 
tion award system, workmens compensation, medical care 
and sick leave programs. Special skills: Counseling, Confer- 
ence Leadership, Psychological Testing, Statistical Research 
Prefer to remain on West Coast. Reply Box 722 


Personne: Age 34, M.A. in personnel, six years experience 
including recruitment, testing, communications, employee 
relations and employee services, research, and paperwork 
simplification. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 720. 


PERSONNEL AssisranT on Reszancn: Age 28. Experienced 
all phases personne! with U.S. subsidiary in Scotland. 
Personnel training at London University. Immigrant visa 
Willing to travel or locate anywhere for survey research or 
Company work. Available immediately. Reply Box 721 


InpustriaL Retations: Over 13 years mulu-plant experience 
with twe top corporations. Heavy responsibilties in contract 
negotiations, labor relations, compensation, policy and bene 
fits. Age 38. Current salary $13,500. Reply Box 723 


Aupio-Visuat Speciacist: Expernenced A-V specialist desires 
position where demonstrated knowledge and ability of A-V 
techniques are needed in company training programs. Fa 
niliar with all types of sound and visual equipment. Capable 
f servicing equipment. Request resume. Reply Box 724 


Resurt Cenrerep MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST: 15 years prac 
tical management experience. Line Foreman to Industrial 
Relations Manager by way of Production. Established abulity 
iN contract negotiation and administration, manpower and 
compensation planning, employee appraisal-development pro 
gramming, and organization planning. Results through cre 
ative application. Age 345, married. B.S. challenge, am dying 
n vine. Interested in any reasonable offer. Reply Box 725 
Personne: have 2 ars experience im recruitment, employ 
ment placement, counseling, training. B.A. degree. Gradu 
Administration (one year). Age 46 
Single. Member International Associanon of Personne! Wom 


en. Reply Box 72¢ 


ate work in Personr 


Assistant TO Personnet. Manacer: Over two years diversified 
experience in al! phases of personne! functions; employment, 
testing, research, wage studies, job analysis. 30. Married 
B.S. Desire greater challenge. Current salary $6,500. Reply 


30x 727 


Pensonnet-Inpustaiat Retations: Age 41, married, Veteran 
B.S. Industrial Psychology, M.A. Irdustnal and Labor Rela 
tions; 10 years experience in Personne! Research, Labor Re 
lations and General Personnel Admuinistranon. Presently 
Manager—Personne! with large corporate research center 
Prefer Chicago area. Resume on request. Reply Box 728 


INpUsTRIAL On Personnet Psycnoroctsr: Presently Industrial 
Therapy Director of large state hospital. Desire a challeng 
ing position utilizing my training and experience in counse 

ing, specialized interviewing, problem solving, industrial 
mental! hygiene, morale and motivation, and community re 
ations. Will receive M.A. in Psychology Jan. 1961. Age 2% 
married. Two children. Available February. Reply Box 729 


Younc Mas, 2 riz e In~pta, married, one child, B.A 
with Econom t ychology. Graduate of Tata Institute 
Social Science tomb About five years experience as 
personnel executive in a large undertaking in India. Work 
involving administrator f personne! and industrial rela 
tions functions. Current doing graduate studies in New 
York, majoring in Personne! Administration. Sceks oppor 
sociation with large Company, preferably with 

interests in India, for wider exposure to personnel practices, 
ployment by the Company. Reply Box 


tunity of associa 


with possibility of en 


721 


Experience and Enucarion. Young man with background 
as assistant personne! manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 732 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





salesmen 


Costs and Increase Sales 


Use This Proven 


and Practical 

Salesman 

Hiring 

Kit 

HOW TO FIND AND PICK 
STAR SALESMEN 


By William Rados 


Whether vou pay salary or commission, a risk is involved in hiring any salesman. And all forward-looking executives 


that as we go into 1961, more emphasis will be placed on (1) cost controls, and (2) expanded sales volume 


sales force is the kev unit in both these 


ing sales can be satisfied by hiring better salesmen 


It us the result of extensive experience 


client service by Bill Rados. YOU RECEIVE 
manual with case histories; tested, practical guidance on how to find, attract, evaluate hire and train better 
Worksheets and evaluation forms are 


ad Section Headings are: Getting Set To Hire 
terpretation And Use Of Four Special Evaluation Forms 


THE ONLY SALESMAN HIRING PLAN 


Better Producers 








that provides a sales manager with 
ALL the steps needed to get Better 


salesmen in today’s market. 


that is completely a ‘do-it-yourself’ 


that comes in the form of a kit, with 


a complete stock of forms in quantity. 


thet is based on real, hard experience 
in the field—not desk-chair theories 


never tested in actual use. 


thet is available at the low-low cost 
of only $27.50. 


that is guaranteed. If you feel the 
program doesn’t work for you, return 
the kit and your money will be re- 
funded. 








areas. But good salesmen are hard to find. That's why you'll want 
» look at this new, tested salesman hiring plan 


so that management objectives of controlling costs and increas 
There's no theory, no untried ideas, in the William Rados hiring 


by numerous companies who spent a total of $250,000 for individual 
\ COMPLETE WORKING KII 


including an instructional 


provided 


Conducting The Recruiting Campaign — In 
7 Step Procedure For Selecting The Best Applicant 


WHAT THEY SAY 


Birmingham Dairy: “your hiring ideas saved us a 
$10,000) mistake.” 


New York Magazine Publisher: “after using you 
selection ideas, we replaced certain weak men with 
producers and have increased volume by $97,000 di- 
rectly traceable to this move.” 


Midwest Brewery: “before we tried your selection pro- 
cedure our turnover of salesmen was 65°. Now it 
has dropped to 19%." 


Eastern. Office Equipment: “you have given us the 
fundamentals of sound selection in a few minutes.” 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


A copy of the complete William Rados Hiring Kit—HOW TO FIND 
AND PICK STAR SALESMEN will be shipped to you on your order 
at $27.50 plus postage. 


It is understood that you may return this |"t for full refund if it 
does not meet with your needs or approval. 


ICR CORPORATION 


281 State Street, New London, Conn. 








Important 


Harper Books 


\ for Executives 





SELF-DEVELOPING 
4 
‘ ELF-D 4 484 a B 
») ‘ 
AMERICA 
a a = a 


By Harold J. Ruttenberg 
co-author of The 


Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 


“Truly important,” says WILLIAM 
ERNest Hockine of this challenge to 
America to live-and-help-live among 
the family of nations. Urges codevel 
opment, as distinct from coexistence 


between labor and management and 








HUMAN VALUES 
WHERE PEOPLE 
WORK 


By Thomas G. Spates 
I 


Professor Emeritus of Personnel Ad 
ministration, Yale University: For 


mer Vice President, General Foods. 


\ probing review of current employ- 
ment relations as compared with the 
basic needs and aspirations of people 
in their work exposing the con- 
sequences of inferior administrative 
intelligence in top management. 


$4.50 


between the LSA and the USSR, to 
carry forward the great American 
ideal of everything for evervbody. 


$4.50 








THE NEW 
SCIENCE OF 
MANAGEMENT 
DECISION 


By Herbert A. Simon 


Professor of Administration. Gradu 
ate School of Industrial Administra 


tion, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Volume II] in the Ford Distinguished 








At all hookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS N.Y. 16 





Lecture Series, and with a Foreword 
by Thomas L. Norton, Dean, School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 
New York University. This is a con- 
cise outline of the extension of the 
use of electronic devices from rou 
tine operations to the control of 


judgment in management. $2.50 














